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MLO 


That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 

They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


% better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 


lig waned you too will bay--“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 


from 


Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 




















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY. CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *'£f4!° 
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GEORGE L. McMORRIS. President 


PAUL K CORCORAN. General Maneger 


September 17, 1954 


Mr. George Kelley 
Bay State Milling Company 
Winona, Minnesota 


Dear George: 
n six cars of 


we have been running ° 
sas mill. 


So far this month 
your Leavenworth, Kan 


OVEN PROOF Flour out of 
I think that you will be interested in knowing that Mr. 
Carl Hugel, our Production Superintendent, expresses the 
opinion that it is 4s good as any Southwestern flour he 
has ever worked with and is very enthusiastic about the 


results. 
gratulated 


on are to be con 
South- 


d your organizati 
results from your new 


I think you an 
upon such immediate gratifying 
western operation. 
erely, 
F 


Coenen 


, Corcoran 
HOLMES AND SON, INC. 








After All! There is no substitute for QUALITY 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Winona, Minnesota 
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“| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 
the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not | (% Be) 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for | meee 

about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 


gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 


; General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





away containers, 











RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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GoocH aumouncedl 


A Complete Bath Flour Service 
For the baking Industry 


The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction 
with Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service: | 


a Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Gooch flours in shuttle service from the Gooch 
mill to bakers. 


a Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


& Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain 
strategic points. 


- Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking 
industry. 


"A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective." 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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Season's Greetings 
fo 
Our Baker Friends Everywhere 


“St 
h 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 


SELECTION 








These in turn are governed 
by a central products con- 
trol laboratory. 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 




















UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time .. . every bag gives you Che, ee 
h lled perf AM Lo 
the same precisely controlled performance in any season. Fig, -OAF 
X08 win? i, 
® oT ‘ 
me 
| 
Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE loaves with a brilliant white crumb 


color. 











flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 


\ POPULARITY 
\ Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 











Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION — Total estimated wheat production in the four 


principal exporting countries of U.S., 
together with Europe, in 1954 is dow 
Almost all of the decline is in Canada 
Department of Agriculture 
wheat production was greatly reduced 
war period, U.S. production was great 


and shown 


Canada, Australia and Argentina, 
mn about 15% compared with 1953. 
and the U.S., according to the U.S. 
on the above chart. European 
during World War IL. In the post- 
ly expanded to meet European and 


world needs. Some expansion also took place in Australia in 1947, and in 


Canada beginning in 1950, 


USDA Predicts 


More Gains 


In Wheat Price; Loan Cited 


WASHINGTON—A stronger trend 
in the wheat market is forecast in 
the current issue of the Wheat Situ- 
ation, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which cites the 
pinch on “free” supplies brought about 
by the price support program. 

The report states, “Further in- 
creases in wheat prices may be ex- 
pected——particularly for below premi- 
um quality wheat, which is below 
support prices—because free supplies 


are not large enough to meet antici- 
pated requirements the remainder of 
the marketing year. Stocks of all 
qualities in all positions on Oct, 1 
totaled 1,682 million bughels. Of this 
quantity, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
owned about 773 million bushels of 
1953 and earlier-crop wheat, and had 
loans of about 29 million bushels out- 
standing on these crops. 

“On Oct. 15 an additional 300 mil- 


(Continued on page 13) 





Federal Khapra Beetle Quarantine 
Appears Likely Following Hearing 


DENVER—A federal quarantine to 
prevent spread of the Khapra beetle 
through shipments of grain and feed 
products seemed likely following a 
hearing held by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture here Dec. 1. The pre- 
vailing sentiment at the meeting 
among industry representatives fa- 
vored a quarantine program. 

The Khapra beetle, a stored grain 
pest, has been found in certain sec- 
tions of California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

While the federal government was 
considering a quarantine, certain 
s‘ates had acted previously or were 
acting to impose quarantines against 
possible carriers of the insect. These 
states include Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California and Nevada. 

At the conclusion of the Denver 
meeting, federal officials said they 
were impressed with the general feel- 
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ing that a quarantine was needed. 
They had expected opposition to the 
quarantine idea. 

Considerable stress was laid upon 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Boulgour Production on 


Commercial 


Scale Set 


To Start at Fisher Plant 


Commercial - scale production of 
boulgour, a cracked pre-cooked wheat 
product, is getting under way. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co. will, 
in a few days, begin production of 
boulgour at its pilot plant at its 
Seattle mill. 

Boulgour is an ancient food, high 
in nutritive value, which can be pre- 
pared in a wide variety of ways. For 
one thing, it can be mixed with or 
substituted for rice, and for that rea- 
son markets for it will be sought in 
the Far East. 

In a talk last week at a meeting 
of the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
in Portland, John Locke, Fisher pres- 
ident, pointed out also that the spe- 


cial wheat product will appear in 
supermarkets in this country this 
winter. 


Boulgour will be produced by the 
Fisher company by modern methods 
under a contract with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to establish and operate 
a pilot plant. 

Seeking New Outlets 

This is in connection with an ex- 
perimental program, announced last 
summer by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, which is aimed at seek- 


ing new outlets for surplus U.S. 
wheat. 
Ala is the name under which the 


Fisher product will be sold, It is 
made from white wheat, which is pro- 
duced in surplus in the Pacific North- 
west. 

“Ala looks appetizing and is palat- 
able whether served on American pot- 
tery or in a Chinese rice bowl,” Mr. 
Locke said. “It cooks quickly, which 
is important in countries where fuel 
is scarce and high priced. Ala keeps 
indefinitely, important in the Orient.” 

Mr. Locke said some see in the 
new version of an ancient and widely 
known food an opportunity to market 
annually 100 million, perhaps 200 mil- 
lion bushels, of U.S. surplus wheat. 
“For that reason,” he said, “wheat 
has been made available by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture for experi- 


mental processing and marketing of 
Ala in the countries of the Far Fast. 
The pilot plant operation is to deter- 
mine how to make U.S. surplus wheat 
available economically to people who 
are suffering from or threatened by 
famine, and in a form they can use 
without change in their centuries-old 
habits in food preparation. 

“Tests made in the Far East have 
convinced the nutritionists of those 
countries that Ala will be well re- 
ceived, that it is palatable, easily pre- 
pared and requires no educational 
mission to teach native people to 
cook or eat. Its nutritional superiori- 
ty is unquestioned, It can be stored 
indefinitely without deterioration, It 
readily adapts itself to age old cus- 
toms and tradition even though a 
new product to much of the Far East. 
To find a new outlet for our wheat 
surplus in the Far East, without in- 
terference with U.S. exports of wheat 
and flour, to find a supplement to the 
normal Oriental diet with a better 
and cheaper food; to be in a position 
to furnish food to peoples who may 
never have had enough to eat, and 
thereby to strengthen our political 
influence in the Far East, are the 
aims of this cooperative effort of 
USDA and the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co.” 

Used in Middle East 

Boulgour is widely used in the Mid- 
die East but not at present in Far 
Eastern countries, USDA explained. 
The product is now processed in lim- 
ited quantities in the U.S. as a spe- 
cialty product for Middle Eastern 
people in this country. 

In first announcing the experimen- 
tal programs, USDA explained that 
while processors are to develop pro- 
motion plans and sell boulgour to 
test consumer acceptance, USDA rep- 
resentatives will assist in assessing 
the results of the commercial opera- 
tion. 

In the Middle East, USDA ex- 
plained, boulgour is made by parboil- 


(Continued on page 64) 





Price, Quality Reported Key Factors 
In U.S. Exports of Wheat to Europe 


WASHINGTON Moving USS. 
wheat to Europe during the 1954-55 
marketing season will be mainly a 
matter of price and quality, accord- 
ing to Earl Corey, grain marketing 
specialist with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

Mr. Corey, who has just returned 
from a three-month survey of poten- 
tialities for the sale of U.S. grain 
in nine European countries said: 
“U.S. wheat cannot participate in 
those markets on any other than a 
residual basis unless (1) we can get 
our prices in line with those of our 
competitors; (2) we can raise the 
quality of the wheat we send into 
export channels; (3) we can make 
our certificates acceptable to the 
European importer; and (4) we can 
match Canadian and Australian ex- 
porters on pricing methods.” 


Noting European crop size and 
quality this year, Mr. Corey also 
said that ‘“‘on the whole, the U.S. has 
never had a better opportunity for 
selling wheat and flour in Europe 
than it has this year, provided ex- 
porters are willing and able to meet 
competition from other lands on a 
price and quality basis.” 

Mr. Corey visited England, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain. The combined wheat crop in 
those countries this year is estimated 
at 1,107 million bushels, compared 
with 1,056 million last year, Quality- 
wise, however, the crop is the poorest 
in many years, much of it unfit for 
human consumption. Also, July 1 
wheat stocks in those countries are 
believed no more than moderate. 

In his survey, Mr. Corey devoted 
attention to ascertaining why the 


U.S. share of the European market 
has been steadily declining, and what 
steps might be taken to enable US. 
exporters to participate in supplying 
European import requirements on 
more than a purely residual basis. 

Total U.S. wheat and flour exports 
to the nine countries amounted to 
63 million bushels in 1953-54, com- 
pared with 107 million in 1952-53 and 
141 million in 1949-50. 

Mr. Corey noted that it would be an 
over-simplification to say price and 
quality were the sole factors in the 
downward trend, Other factors also 
must be considered, These, Mr. Corey 
said, include “the market itself, im- 
porter’s policy, exporter’s policy and 
the combined attitude of the U.S. gov- 
ernment and the U.S. wheat and flour 
industry with respect to what needs 
to he done to assure our exporters 


(Continued on page 16) 











Julius Mayer 


Chicago Exchange 
Nominates 


New Officers 


CHICAGO—The regular slate of 
candidates nominated to fill vacan- 
cies that will occur in January among 
officers of the Chicago Board of Trade 
were announced by Robert C. Liebe- 
board secretary. 

Julius J. Mayer, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., has 
been nominated as president to suc- 
ceed Sylvester J. Meyers, Aready 
Farms Milling Co., retiring pesident. 
Mr. Mayer served as first vice presi- 
dent of the exchange the past year 
and was second vice president in 1953. 
He previously served a_ three-year 
term as director. 

Paul Joslyn, secretary and treasur- 
er, J. J. Badenoch Co., is nominated 
as first vice president and John kK. 
Brennan, John E, Brennan Co. is 
nominated for the second vice presi- 
dency. 

tenominated for three-year terms 
as directors are Ford M. Ferguson, 
Edward J. Kazmarek, and Clarence 
Rowland, Jr. Also nominated as di- 
rectors for three year terms are 
William J. Kentnich, Jr. and Paul E. 
terry. Vincent M. Fagan is nomi- 
' serve a one-year term as 


now, 


nated to 
director, 

Sylvester J, Meyers and William 
Inka. Jr., are nominated members 
of the nominating committee. Ardin 
P. Buell, Samuel A. McMurray, John 
M. Rose, Jr., Marshall K. Smith and 
idward F. Thompson, Jr., are nomi- 
nated for election as members of the 
appeals committee, James 5. Temple- 
ton, Frederick G, Uhlmann, Raymond 
M. Gerstenberg, Robert L. Raclin and 
John G. McCarthy, Jr., are nominated 
for membership on the committee of 
arbitration. 

Homer P. Hargrave, resident part- 
ner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane, served as chairman of the 
nominating committee. 


———REAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO SALES POST 

CHICAGO — An announcement of 
the appointment of C, Pat Jones to 
the position of regional sales manager 
has been made by National Bakers 
Services, Inc., sponsors of Hollywood 
bread. Mr. Jones, who for many 
years was associated with Purity 
Bakeries, Ine., will work with fran- 
chised bakers in the promotion of 
Hollywood bread. 
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Grain Production in Soviet Union 
Reduced by Drought in Some Areas 


WASHINGTON--An official Sovet 
report, published Nov. 10, confirmed 
the fact that a number of important 
agricultural regions in the Ukraine 
and the Volga areas of the Soviet 
Union suffered from a drought which 
reduced grain and other crops. A 
very good harvest was gathered, 
however, according to official reports, 
in the eastern regions of the coun- 
try, in the Urals, Siberia, and 
Kazakhstan, despite the heavy rains 
which interfered with harvesting and 
must have resulted in serious 
losses in many of these regions 

The area sown, mostly to spring 
wheat, also increased in the eastern 
regions last spring, as a consequence 
of the current campaign to bring un- 
cultivated land into production, How- 
ever, a relatively small proportion of 
the new acreage target was seeded 
last spring—-less than 9,000,000 acres 
while a fourfold expansion is planned 
for next year. 

The government plan for 
sory deliveries and extra purchases 
of grain from collective farms and 
deliveries of state farms was slightly 


crop 


compul 


over-fulfilled by Nov. 5, ahead of 
schedule. Such grain collections, as 
a result of the reported good harvest 
in the east, exceeded those on the 
same date of last year by 5.2 million 
short tons, of which wheat constitut- 
ed 31.5% or 55 million bushels. For 
a number of regions, however, grain 
collection goals were set lower than 
last year because of the drought. For 
the Ukraine the collection goal was 
reduced by more than 4 million short 


tons; for the Urals, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, however, the govern- 
ment grain collections increased by 
7.8 million short tons 

In general, compulsory delivery 
quotas for grain at low fixed prices 
were reduced this year, but the re- 


duction was more than compensated 
by increased extra purchases of grain 
by the government at prices above 
those paid for compulsory deliveries 
In addition to the above-mentioned 
direct collections from collective and 
state farms, the government obtains 
a large supply of grain through the 
payment in kind by the collective 
farms to the state machine tractor 
Stations. 








American Bakeries Completes New Plant 


ANDERSON, S.C. 
30,000 visitors went through the new 
Piedmont section plant of the Ameri 


Approximately 


can Bakeries Co. when open house 
was recently held to mark the formal 
opening of the most modern bakery 
in this section of the country 

The entire Piedmont section area 
was included in the public invitation, 
as the new bakery serves Anderson 
Spartanburg, and Greenville, plus 
surrounding cities. 

Music, favors for the children and 
refreshments were features of the 
well-planned and interesting tow 
Free bus transportation was also pro- 
vided from downtown Anderson to 
the new bakery which is located on 
U.S. Highway 29 South. The entranc 
ing aromas of baking bread and cakes 
greeted the visitors, many of whom 
had never visited a modern bakery 
before and were spellbound by th 
giant ovens and mixing machines 

Now employing about 200 persons 
working in and from the plant, in 
cluding route salesmen, the Meri 
Bakery is a welcome addition to th 
economy of this area, civic officials 
feel. 

The bakery itself is a modern stee] 
and brick structure, situated on a 
10 acre plot. Production line efficiency 
and the most modern equipment and 
methods are used to produce and dis 
tribute Merita bread and cakes. The 
bread and cake production lines are 
separate departments which are situ 
ated side by side. Each is complete 
within itself with its own mixing ma 
chines, ovens, wrapping machines and 
personnel, 

Aside from the production areas 
the modern building contains offices, 


a sales-meeting room, employee 
lounges, and miscellaneous storage 
areas. Excellent natural lighting is a 
feature of the well-planned building, 
supplemented by fluorescent lighting 
in the production area. A sprinkler 
system protects against 

The plant manager is S. C. 
Department heads are: K. M. 
bread superintendent; J. G. Eber- 
nickle, cake superintendent; W. C. 
Hunnicutt, stock superintendent; J. L. 
Thompson, plant engineer; H. D. 
Yeargin, garage superintendent; W. 
C, Bagwell, shipping superintendent; 
H. H. Elrod, office manager; A. R. 
Powell, sales manager, and C. Harbin, 
sanitation superintendent. 


fires. 
Lollis. 


3askin, 
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Plans Set for N.W. 
Christmas Party 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reservations for 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.’s dinner dance are now being 
accepted by Harry Cowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., chairman for 
this year’s event. 

The annual Christmas party will 
be held this year at the Terrace 
Room of Hotel Nicollet, a new loca- 
tion on Dec. 10. 

“Nothing has been spared to make 
this the outstanding social event ever 
held by the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.,” Mr. Cowan said. 

The cost per person will be $5. 
Reservations and checks may be sent 
to Mr. Cowan at 104 Grain Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis 15, Minn., spe- 
cifying a choice of lobster or steak. 
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Export of Farm 
Products Up 
2%, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON— Exports of U.S 
agricultural products, totaling $2,060 
million in value for the first three 
quarters (January-September) of 
1954 were 2% higher than during tho 
corresponding period of 1953. The 
higher level was achieved de;pite a 


valuation drop in September 1954 
compared with the same month of 
1953, the U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture reported Dec. 3 in the weekly 
publication, Foreign Crops and Ma 


kets. 


U.S. agricultural exports in Sep- 
tember 1954, totaling $193 million, 
were 4% higher than the $186 mil- 


lion shipped abroad in the preceding 
month of August. They were, how- 


ever, 21% under the $245 million 
total in September, 1953. 
Nearly all of the decline in Sep- 


tember 1954 from the corresponding 
month of 1953 was due to materially 
reduced exports of wheat, corn and 
tobacco. There also were reductions 
in shipments abroad of dry edible 
beans, soybeans, oranges, and private 
relief food exports. 

The downward trend in grain and 
tobacco exports is not expected to 
continue through the remainder of 
the current (1954-55) marketing year 
Wheat and tobacco are among the 
major commodities whose foreign 
marketings are likely to be stimu- 
lated by the operation of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 
83rd Congress), which provides for 
sales of surplus agricultural products 
for foreign currencies. 
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Chicago Flour Men 
Appoint Committees 


CHICAGO The appointment of 
committees to help conduct the af- 
fairs of the Chicago Assn. of Flour 
Distributors was announced Nov. 29 
by Ward W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., president of the 
organization. 

Auditing committee: William Gil- 
bert, Hubbard Milling Co., chairman; 
Ee, J. Burke, E. J. Burke & Co., and 
Luke Lyons, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 

Conference committee: L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co., chair- 
man; C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and George L. Faber, King 
Midas Flour Mills. 

Membership committee: M.D. 


Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
chairman; William L. Grewe, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; and Don FE. 


Rogers, The Northwestern Miller. 

Nominating committee: George A. 
Shields, New Century Co., chairman; 
Frank T. Herbert, Johnson Herbert 
& Co., and E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wag- 
ner & Co. 

Program committee: Robert F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
chairman; Harry S. Kaplan, Anchor 
Flour Mills Co.; V. A. Sasso, May- 
wood Flour & Feed Co.; Robert Con- 
lin, E. E. Kendall Co., and Harry W. 
Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co. 

Mr. Miller also announced that the 
annual Christmas party of the flour 
distributors will be the evening of 
Dec. 10. It will be held in the library 
of the Furniture Club. A sumptuous 
dinner is planned, and card tables 
will be set up at 3 p.m. for those who 
wish to come early. 
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Tennessee Meeting 
Spotlights Role of 
Feed Manufacturer 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The young 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
set a new high in interest and atten- 
dance at its fifth convention in Nash- 
ville Nov. 7-9. The annual reports of 
the officers showed a continuation in 
the organization’s growth, with a net 
gain of six new members in the past 
year bringing the total membership 
to 78. 

John C. Huckabee, Quaker Oats 
Co., Memphis, was elected president, 
succeeding J. G. Johnston, Security 
Mills, Inc., Knoxville. As vice presi- 
dent, the association selected James 
Ransom, Ransom Bros. & Co., Mur- 
freesboro. Wendell Levine, Nashville, 
continues as the secretary-treasurer. 
For directors, the members elected 
Mr. Johnston; Q B. Edmonds, Model 
Mill Co., Jackson; M. E. Staed, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., Nashville; David R. 
Ross, Nutrena Mills, Ine., Memphis; 
Matt Amey, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Nashville; J. B. Ward, Riverside Mills 
Co., Nashville, and P. C. McCanless, 
McCanless Feed Mill & Hatchery, 
Cookeville. 

Trade Responsibility 

A featured speaker on the pro- 
gram was J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, former board chairman 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Stressing the responsibility of 
the feed industry, Mr. Sykes said that 
the products of the feed manufactur- 
er have become a necessity to the 
feeder who wants to compete com- 
mercially. Scientifically formulated 
feeds are today as vital to livestock 
and poultry production as the modern 
farm tractors and machinery are to 
present day crop production, Mr. 
Sykes said 

“The feed manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility no longer ends with the delivery 
of his products to his customer,” he 
said. “He now sells his feed on the 
proposition that it will increase the 
feeder’s efficiency in producing meat, 
milk and eggs. The feed manufacturer 
has a definite responsibility to see 
that the feeder gets out of his feed 
all the economical meat, milk and 
eggs that have been built into them.” 

‘‘We must look at the feed business 
as a three-way partnership between 
the manufacturer, the feeder and the 
feed dealer. We must recognize each 
partner's sphere of responsibility, and 
we must realize that to take away 
responsibility from one sphere and 
add it to another will throw the 
whole partnership out of balance. A 
strong dealer organization is the feed 
manufacturer’s only practical means 
of carrying out this service responsi- 
bility to the feeders. For the good 
of all three partners in the industry, 
the retai] dealer must be staffed and 
equipped to render real advisory serv- 
ice to his feeders so that our products 
will be properly used.” 

Along the lines of this service, was 
the new film “One for the Books,” the 
first of the new audio-visual series 
being produced by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The slide film 
and the program it represents were 
explained to the group by Richard L. 
Kathe, head of the Agricultural Serv- 
ice Staff of the AFMA 


GRAIN COMPANY FORMED 
ROXBORO, N.C The Coastal 


Grain Co., Inc., Roxboro, N.C., has 
been capitalized at $200,000. Sub- 
scribers are J. B Warren, A. H. 
Harris and Rafael Mayo. 
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ST. LOUIS CLUB HAS PARTY—The first venture of the St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club into the field of entertaining not only its members and 
business associates, but their wives as well, took the form of a dinner 
dance Nov. 27, in the Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. The party attracted 270 
members and guests, which was by far the largest attendance at any meeting 
in the club’s history. A cocktail party preceded the dinner. Following the 
dinner, E, F. Hugo, Continental Grain Co., president of the club, welcomed 
the group and distributed a number of valuable attendance prizes to the 
ladies. Music and entertainment were provided by George Johnson's orchestra. 
The dance promises to become an annual event in the future. 





Cereal Pioneer's 


Memorial Dedicated 


BROOKVILLE, N. Y.—Long Island 
University’s 123-acre campus site 
here was dedicated Nov. 29 as a 
memorial to the late Charles William 
Post on the 100th anniversary of the 
cereal pioneer’s birth. 

The dedication signals the develop- 
ment of a new college of liberal arts 
and sciences to be known as the C. 
W. Post College of Long Island Uni- 
versity. The property on which the 
new college will be established is the 
former residence of Mr. Post's daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marjorie Post Davies, a 
director of General Foods Corp. 

Mrs. Davies unveiled a portrait of 
her father at the convocation. The 
painting was commissioned by Mrs. 
Davies for the university and will re- 
main on permanent view in the cam- 
pus’ Great Hall. 

Mr. Post and Clark Bristol made 
the first Postum Cereal for sale to 
the public on New Year's Day, 1895. 
To bolster the lagging summer de- 
mand and spread production more 
evenly throughout the year, Mr. Post 
developed one of the first ready-to- 
eat cold cereal products, Grape-Nuts, 
in 1897. In 1904 he introduced Post 
Toasties, a corn flakes product, and in 
1911 put Instant Postum on the 
market. 

In 1929 his firm, the Postum Cereal 
Co., with previous affiliation of Jell-O 
and several other companies, became 
known as the General Foods Corp. 
The new corporate name came 15 
years after Mr. Post’s death at the 
age of 59. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFte—— 


Decrease in Rice Crop 
Forecast for World 


WASHINGTON—World rice pro- 
duction in 1954-55 (August-July) is 
forecast at 2% less than in the year 
before in the first estimate of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The 


total crop being harvested and to be 
harvested is estimated at 262.3 bil- 
lion pounds of rough rice compared 
with 268.8 billion pounds in the pre- 
ceding year, and with 229 billion 
pounds in the postwar average (1945- 
46/49-50) period. 

The indicated decrease of 2% from 
last season is almost entirely in the 
rice crops of Asia, which this year 
accounts for 88% of the world har- 
vest, excluding Communist China, 
North Korea, and the Soviet Union. 
Record harvests, however, are in 
prospect in all other world areas, 
with the possible exception of Ocea- 
nia. 


——GREAO 1S THE STAFF OF Lift 


Ferdinand Moore, Former 
Mill Co-Owner, Dies 


SHERMAN, TEXAS Ferdinand 
Moore, 65, co-owner of the former 
Gladiola Milling Co., now Known as 
the Fant Milling Co., died recently 
at his home here. Mr, Moore was a 
Sherman civic leader and a member 
of the board of trustees of Texas 
Christian University. 

Mr. Moore was born at White- 
wright, Texas and was a graduate 
of the old Grayson Coliege. 

Mr. Moore came to Sherman in 
1921 as co-owner of the old Gladiola 
Milling Co. 

He was chairman of the board of 
the Radford Grocery Co, of Abilene 
from 1946 to 1952. He served as chair- 
man of the board of the Grayson 
County State Bank until six months 
ago. 

Mr. Moore was a past president of 
the Sherman Little Theater and the 
Sherman Community Concert Series. 

He is survived by his widow; one 
son, Tom B. Moore of Sherman; one 
daughter, Mrs. Betty Stowers of 
Sherman; one brother, Lloyd Moore 
of Denison; two sisters, Mrs. J. B. 
King of Whitewright and Mrs. Delia 
Langston of Dallas and four grand- 
children. 
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Canadian Marketing 
System Challenged 


WINNIPEG. -In an address to the 
Winnipeg Kiwanis Club Nov. 23 
Stanley N. Jones, president, Winni 
peg Grain Exchange, suggested that 
Canada could not afford to market 
its grain by a system that impaired 
the efficiency of Canada's merchant 
trade. He was reviewing the opera 
tions of the Canadian Wheat Bovurd, 
sole marketing agency for Canadian 
wheat, oats and barley 

He said there are three major 
weaknesses of the present grain mar- 
keting system. First he suggested 
that the Wheat Board Act does not 
provide the farmer with a guaranteed 
price other than an amount to be 
fixed from time to time by regulation 
of the governor-in-council, Secondly 
the present permit system “prohibits 
the producer from selling his grain 
to anyone except the Canadian Wheat 
Board,” he said. In addition state 
selling of Canadian wheat has been 
costly, 

Mr. Jones pointed out that several 
of Canada’s wheat customers such as 
the U.K., Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark had returned to the futures 
market to give produce merchants in- 
surance against changes in prices. He 
also said that hand-to-mouth buying 
by importers must continue until buy- 
ers have protection “from the time 
wheat is purchased until it is turned 
into flour.” 


BREAD (8 THE BTAFF OF Lift — 


Sun-Glo Feed Mills 


Names Sales Manager 


SHERMAN, TEXAS—J. W. Ban- 
ister has been appointed sales man 
ager of the Sun-Glo Feed Mills, sub- 
sidiary of the Fant Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, it was announced this 
week by James A Fant, president of 
the company. Mr. Banister resigned 
as sales manager in charge of for- 
mula feed sales for Dannen Mills, 
Inc., at St. Joseph, Mo., to take over 
his new duties with the Sun-Glo 
company here, effective Dec. 15. 

Mr. Banister has had extensive 
feed sales experience. His first as- 
sociation in the industry was with 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, where he headed the fam- 
ily flour division. When the Midland 
company became a manufacturer ol 
mixed feeds, he organized the feed 
sales division and headed the unit 
for several years. Later, he took over 
the mixed feed sales for the Acme- 
Evans Co. at Indianapolis, for sev- 
eral years, and joined Dannen Mills 
about two years ago. 

In his position with the Sun-Glo 
Feed Mills, Mr. Banister will be in 
charge of all Southwest sales terri- 
tories. The company has a field sales 
force of 12 men. 

RR ER te MERE, RR RN 


AT DANNEN LIFE BEGINS 
AT 60 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—When a man 
works 20 years for one firm that is 
not particularly unusual but when 
that man went to work for the com- 
pany when he was 60—that’s worthy 
of mention. That was the situation 
here this week when George C. Me- 
Clain, 80, a grain buyer for Dannen 
Mills, was presented a 20-year service 
pin by Dwight L. Dannen, company 
president. The presentation took 
place as Dannen’s celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of its plant A at 8th and 
Atchison streets. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
sixth annual winter wheat quality 
conference was held at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Dec. 3, with ap- 
proximately 75 mill and bakery chem- 
ists, mill executives and research per- 
sonne! from Kansas and Nebraska in 
attendance, Charles Pence, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., served as 
chairman of the meeting, and called 
attention to the important part 
played by wheat quality in the milling 
industry. 

Dr. Harold E. Myers, dean of the 
Kansas Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, reviewed his station's interest in 
the evaluation of wheat quality. He 
stated that a variety of wheat, to be 
acceptable commercially, must have 
superior agronomic characteristics 
such as yield, strength of straw, lack 
of shattering, high disease and insect 
resistance and most important quali- 
ty, characteristics desired by the pro- 
cessors and consumers. 

“We appreciate,” Dr. Myers said, 
“the opportunity of cooperating with 
industry in testing the quality of the 
new wheat varieties, It not only pro- 
vides a measure of what quality fac- 
tors you consider important and 
would like to see in a new wheat va- 
riety but it provides a good measure 
of whether the varieties being con- 
sidered for release to commercial 
growers will fit into the quality pic- 
ture,” 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, milling de- 
partment head, Kansas State College, 
reviewed the origin and organization 
of the collaborators’ variety testing 
program. He pointed out the prob- 
lems of obtaining representative 
samples and the work involved in 
the milling and shipment of the 
samples, He expressed an apprecia- 
tion to the collaborators for their 
cooperation in testing the samples 
and providing information that can be 
readily summarized, 

Parental and Climatic Conditions 

Dr. H. H, Laude, Kansas State Col- 
lege agronomist, reviewed parental 
and climatic conditions affecting the 
Kansas samples in 1954, This year’s 
samples included composites of Ponca, 
Concho (released in 1953), CI 12406, 
and Kiowa (released in 1952) grown 
at Hays, Manhattan, and Hutchinson. 
The weather conditions were ideal 
for high wheat protein during the 
time the wheats were maturing. 

Dr. Virgil Johnson, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture coordinator of 
the winter wheat breeding program, 
Lincoln, Neb., told of the percentage 
of the Nebraska samples. Nebred and 
Sioux were the established varieties. 
Three new variety samples included 
a sister cross of Sioux and two selec- 
tions from a Pawnee X Cheyenne. 
Leslie Sheffield, Nebraska Crop Im- 
provement Assn., while discussing the 
effect of weather conditions on the 
wheat quality, pointed to the dam- 
aging high temperatures that oc- 
curred in Western Nebraska. The 
samples grown in eastern Nebraska 
(Lincoln) matured under somewhat 
lower temperatures and greater hu- 
midity. 

Review of Quality 

Dr. John Johnson, Kansas State 
College, summarized the collabora- 
tors’ findings on the quality of the 
variety samples, The Kansas samples 
were of high protein and excessively 
strong, he said, Of the four samples 
included, Ponea, Concho and CI 12406 
were of good quality and preferred 
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Conference on Winter Wheat 
Quality Held at Kansas State 


as a strong type over Kiowa. CI 12406 
(Marquillo-Oro X Oro-Tenmarg) was 
considered to be too strong for use 
directly as a bakers’ type flour but 
was excellent for blending with 
weaker wheats of the Pawnee or 
Kiowa type. 

“The Nebraska samples (5 varieties 
grown in eastern and western Ne- 
braska) were especially interesting 
because they not only showed. vari- 
etal difference but demonstrated the 
very important effect of environ- 
ment,” Dr. Johnson said. The five 
varieties grown in eastern Nebraska 
had high protein, strong mixing char- 
acteristics and were all noted as 
good in quality by the collaborators. 
There was some doubt expressed as to 
the quality of a new variety CI 12711. 
Another new variety, CI 13007, a 
Pawnee X Cheyenne cross, was pre- 
ferred over other varieties of the 
eastern Nebraska samples. 

An interesting picture was evident 
from the summary of the collabora- 
tors’ study of the western Nebraska 
samples, All samples possessed high 
protein but several appeared to lack 
quality. Two varieties appeared to 
give good results, these being Nebred 
and CI 13007, a new variety. The 
other three samples, including Sioux, 
CI 12711 and CI 12715 showed effects 
of damage, presumably associated 
with weather conditions during ma- 
turation. 


Ogilvie Mills 
Hike in Common 
Approved 


MONTREAL Stockholders’ of 
Ogilivie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., unani- 
mously approved an increase in the 
authorized common stock of the com- 
pany to one million shares from 600,- 
000 no par shares at the annual 
meeting held in Montreal Dec. 3. 

Part of the increase will be used 
to acquire shares in the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., on the basis 
of one Ogilvie common share and $10 
cash for each Lake of the Woods 
common. The offer is conditional up- 
on obtaining 80% of the shares and 
expires Dec. 17. 

Speaking at the meeting H. Nor- 
man Davis, president, stated that the 
earnings of Ogilvie in September and 
October showed a moderate improve- 
ment over the same period last year. 
Mr. Davis added that while figures 
for November are not yet complete, 
it is felt that they will indicate the 
continuation of this treend. 


—~BREAD i§6 THE STAFF OF L.FE 


Chicago Exchange 
Memberships Cost $7,250 

CHICAGO—A 24-year record high 
price for memberships on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was paid Nov. 
30 when two were sold at $7,250.00. 





Steady Wheat Prices in December 
Expected by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS~—Steady 
wheat prices and steady to higher 
feed grain prices are expected in De- 
cember, according to the department 
of agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College. 

The price depressing effect of large 
wheat supplies is being offset by the 
price support program. The prospect 
for lower price supports on the 1955 
crop is not expected to greatly in- 
fluence wheat prices in December. 

As announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, prices to grow- 
ers for the 1955 crop will be sup- 
ported at not less than $2.06 bu. This 
is 8242% of the August parity price 
for wheat, and 18¢ below the loan of 
$2.24 for the 1954 crop. 

Support rates for wheat produced 
in the commercial area will reflect 
the full national support level. In the 
newly designated 12-state non-com- 
mercial wheat area, wheat will be 
supported on the basis of 75% of the 
full support level. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture expects the build-up in carry- 
over stocks of wheat to be material- 
ly slowed down in 1954-55 and prob- 
ably stopped in 1955-56, on the basis 
of present prospects. However, the 
carryover July 1, 1956, may still be 
900 million bushels or more, which 
would be equal to a year’s produc- 
tion, , 

Distribution Poor 

Total supplies of feed grains are 
adequate on a national basis but are 
not weli distributed. Record supplies 
are available in most of the Corn 
Belt, but are in short supply in the 
drouth area. 

The supply of feed grains per ani- 
mal unit this feeding season is about 
the same as a year earlier. Total sup- 
plies are near-record. But hog pro- 


duction is increasing, which means 
more feed grain will be required this 
year. On balance, production of feed 
grains in 1954 is expected to be about 
equal requiremients for the 1954-55 
feeding season. This would leave 
stocks at near record levels at the 
end of the current feeding season, 
Sept. 30, 1955. 

The 1954 corn crop was smaller 
than 1953 by about 240 million bush- 
els. Average production from 1943-52 
was 3,060 million. The smaller crop of 
corn, together with 
government-owned corn will exert 
upward pressure on prices through 
the season. This is expected to more 
than offset the record carryover of 
918 million bushels of old-crop corn 
as far as market prices are concerned. 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports, supplies of 
oats, barley and sorghum grains are 
all much larger than in 1953-54, and 
larger stocks of these grains are 
expected next year. 


restrictions on 
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T. C. Croll 


GTA Names T. C. Croll 


e *,@2¢ 

To Finance Position 

ST. PAUL—T. C. 
general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., has 
been named to take over the duties 
of T. F. O'Neill, assistant manager 
in charge of finance, who died Nov. 
21. The St. Paul cooperative’s grain 
marketing operations are linked with 
647 country elevators in Minnesota, 


Croll, assistant 


North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. 

M. W. Thatcher, GTA _ general 
manager, made the announcement 


following a meeting of the board of 
directors in St. Paul. At the same 
time, he announced other promo- 
tions. They are: 

Edward Vasichek, Bismarck, N.D., 
in charge of elevator field super-- 
vision. 

J. W. Reber, St. Paul, comptroller 


of Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. 
Charles Price, White Bear, in 


charge of new elevator business. 

Irving Severtsen, Williston, N.D., 
general manager, Farmers’ Union 
Grain & Supply Co. 

Jule Waber, St. Paul, manager, 
Montana division, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. 

Mr. Thatcher said that Mr. Croll 
will have supervision over these of- 
ficials as well as the duties former- 
ly assumed by Mr. O'Neill. Mr. Croll, 
a native of Scotland, and a public 
accountant, has been associated with 


Mr. Thatcher since 1914, when the 
two were auditing business firms in 
the Twin Cities. Both were identi- 


fied with the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change, forerunner of the present 
grain terminal cooperative. 





Supreme Court Holds Anti-Trust Laws 
Apply to New Mexico Bread Price Case 


WASHINGTON. In a ruling under 
the provisions of the anti-trust laws 
the U.S. Supreme Court this week 
broadly widened their application to 
cover price cutting activities of sell- 
ers in inter-state commerce where 
price cutting activities are aimed 
against small operators who are deal- 
ing in intra-state operations. 

In this particular action brought 
by L. L. Moore, a bread and baking 
company located and operating in 
Santa Rosa, N.M., this company 
asked punitive treble damages against 


the Mead Fine Bread Company of 
Clovis, N.M., which was said to be 
engaged in inter-state commerce 
along with other controlled corpora- 
tions in the bakery field. 

Prior to its hearing before the top 
federal court, an appelate division 
of the federal court had held for the 
defendant company in that the case 
failed to reach the judicial level of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment or 
the Clayton Act itself. 

In the high court’s decision Justice 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Jd. F. Near 


NEW POST—The appointment of J. 
F. Near as public relations director 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been announced by W. M. 
Steinke, executive vice president. Mr. 
Near, with Russell-Miller since 1923, 
will also continue with his present 
duties as advertising manager, Mr. 
Steinke said. 





WHEAT PRODUCTION 





lion bushels of 1954-crop wheat were 
under price support. This left only 
about 580 million bushels of free 
wheat to take care of domestic dis- 
appearance (which is expected to 
total about 500 million bushels in the 
last 9 months of 1954-55), any exports 
made from free wheat and pipeline 
supplies at the end of the marketing 
year 

“Moreover, additional quantities 
will be placed under the support pro- 
grams. However, wheat can, of course, 
move out from under price support 
whenever farmers find the market 
price more attractive than the sup- 
port 

The CCC has made no direct pur- 
chases of wheat during the current 
marketing year, the report continues. 
Since July 1, it has sold about 100 
million bushels of wheat from. in- 
ventory for export and domestic use. 
Domestic sales include about 13 mil- 
lion bushels of millable wheat, most 
of which was sold at 105% of the 
loan plus carrying charges, and about 
6 million bushels of out-of-condition 
wheat for feed purposes at reduced 
prices 

The report notes that even though 
supplies are the largest in USS. his- 
tory, cash prices have advanced to 
304 40¢ above the low points in June. 

USDA says that world wheat trade 
in the current crop year is expected 
to be increased somewhat over last 
year’s level 

In 1953-54, world exports totaled 
about 834 million bushels, This was 
16°% less than the comparatively 
large exports of the previous year, 
9% below the average of the previous 
seven marketing years, and 22% be- 
low the record exports of about 1,066 
million bushels in 1951-52 

Supplies of wheat for export or 
carryover in the U.S., Canada, Ar- 
rentina and Australia combined are 
about 25 million bushels more than a 
year earlier, increases in the U.S. 
and Australia being largely offset by 
reductions in Canada and Argentina 
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Major Expansion of Pyouth Conditions Continue 
Dominant in Most of S.W. 


Vancouver Grain 
Terminal Approved 


VANCOUVER—Two important ad- 
ditions to this port's grain terminal 
facilities have been announced. The 
Alberta Wheat Pool directors in an- 
nual meeting at Calgary decided to 
spend $2,000,000 on an extension to 
their present terminal here. This 
plant now has a capacity of 5,500,000 
bu. and the storage will be increased 
by 2,000,000 bu. The new work will 
include a workhouse and 12 grain 
cleaners. 

The National Harbors Board has 
taken over the 30-year-old No. 2 
elevator at Ballantyne Pier and will 
rebuild it at a cost of $1,000,000. 
This plant has been idle for several 
years since it was condemned. It will 
have a capacity of 1,650,000 bu. 

Grain men believe that the two 
additions will list this port as be- 
ing one of the fastest grain handling 
ports in the world. The additions will 
bring the terminal elevator capacity 
here to more than 20,000,000 bu. 


KANSAS CITY The expected 
break-up in the southwestern drouth 
last week proved a disappointment 
The rains that were forecast devel- 
oped only over the eastern sections 
of Kansas and Nebraska, leaving 
the western sections of those states 
as well as Texas and Oklahoma in 
their previous drouth condition. 

The five-day forecast again this 
week held out hope of light precipita- 
tion, but again the heaviest fall is 
expected in the eastern edges. The 
range of moisture expected is from 
10 to .7 in., tapering off toward 
the West 

The major benefit from last week's 
light rainfall occurred in the central 
and eastern Kansas area, and in the 
former section there is a consider- 
able moisture deficit. Many points 
received up to half an inch. Ne- 
braska also benefited from addition- 
al rainfall, but the conditions there 
have been better generally than any- 
where else in the winter wheat states. 

Describing conditions in the state, 





Willet Wheat Removed From 
Recommended Seed List 


- MINNEAPOLIS The University 
of Minnesota has withdrawn Willet 
spring wheat from its recommended 
list and seed will not be distributed, 
officials announced this week. 

Some 10,000 bu. of the variety, 
grown for potential seed use, will be 
disposed of through milling channels 
to prevent its use for seed. The wheat 
can be utilized by blending with oth- 
er wheat varieties in the milling 
process. 

The university this week added 
Selkirk, a Canadian variety moder- 
ately resistant to 15-B, to its list of 
recommended spring wheats. Limit- 
ed quantities are availaple for U.S. 
use. 

The Willet variety, developed from 
a cross of Frontana and Thatcher 
which combined the former's leaf 
rust resistance and the latter's stem 
rust resistance, was in a seed in- 
crease program begun in 1952 be- 
fore its shortcomings in milling and 
baking qualities were fully recog- 
nized, Theodore H. Fenske, assistant 
dean of the university’s Institute of 
Agriculture, explained. 


When race 15-B became a serious 
threat, tests of available lines showed 
Willet resistant. It also produced 
good yields and had other desirable 
characteristics, Mr. Fenske _ said. 
Early baking tests showed that in 
view of the rust emergency it might 
be acceptable as a bread wheat even 
though it had weakness in dough- 
making qualities, he added 

However, large-scale milling bak- 
ing tests were conducted with Willet 
in 1954 and it was found unsatisfac- 
tory, lacking the milling and baking 
qualities essential for hard red spring 
wheats. 

Its dough has poor handling quali- 
ty, short mixing time and mixing tol- 
erance too short for commercial bak- 
ers. Millers also encountered difficul- 
ty in milling the wheat. 

Trade sources indicated that the 
variety, if put in commercial produc- 
tion, would be discounted sharply. 

Cooperating in the tests with the 
university were the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s cereal section and 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. 
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BULK FLOUR SERVICE—A new service which provides shipment of flour 
in bulk to bakery flour customers has been inaugurated by the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. J. A, Mactier, president, announced last week that 
his company has leased a fleet of 20 new Airslide railroad cars. Shown above 
is the process of loading the first bulk car at the firm’s Grand Island, Neb., 
plant. Headquarters of Nebraska Consolidated are in Omaha and other 


plants operated by the company are at Omaha, Fremont, Neb. and at De- 
catur, Ala., as the Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
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the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. says this week, “Dry windy 
weather has continued to plague the 
1955 wheat crop. Due to the lack of 
surface moisture, top growth has 
been restricted as weli as the de- 
velopment of the secondary root sys- 
tem in late-planted fields. The crop 
is up to good stands and early-seed- 
ed fields in western Kansas have 
been furnishing pasture, In central 
Kansas where the summer drouth 
was more intense, the plants emerged 
after the October rains. However, no 
additional moisture has been forth- 
coming, thus holding the plants at 
a standstill with very little top 
growth. The crop is below the condi- 
tions of a year ago in central, south 
central and southwestern Kansas 
North central and northwestern Kan- 
sas continue to be above a year ago, 
and eastern Kansas continues to re- 
main favorable 

“Summer fallow wheat in the West 
continues to hold its own, but con- 
tinuous crop land in the central part 
of the state has only remained sta- 
tionary or has lost ground. 

“Kansas wheat crop for 1955 must 
depend on more than normal rainfall 
between now and harvest. Soil blow- 
ing hazards are perhaps better than 
a year ago due to the unplanted 
acreage being better covered with 
sorghum stubble or vegetative cover. 
However, due to the lack of fall mois- 
ture, fall growth on many wheat 
fields has been retarted and with 
the loose soil conditions, many wheat 
fields will be vulnerable to wind 
erosion unless moisture comes soon 
and in generous amounts.” 

The association also reports that 
considerable wheat damage from 
false wireworms has been found in 
some east central and southeastern 
counties 

In Oklahoma the soil moisture con- 
dition is critical in all but a few 
counties in the eastern part of the 
state after five months of extreme 
drouth. Soil blowing has caused de- 
terioration of considerable wheat 
acreage, and the dry weather has 
reduced the planted area of wheat 
below the level of intentions 

Similar situation prevails in Tex- 
as, particularly in the plains coun- 
try where dust storms have been de- 
veloping. Some wheat in the high 
plains is still holding up, but gen- 
erally the crop has deteriorated in 
the dry soil. e 


Thomas Treacy in New 
Post with Merck & Co. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Thomas J. Treacy 
has been appointed to the new posi- 
tion of director of sales and market- 
ing of the chemical division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., William H. McLean, vice 
president and general manager of the 
division, has announced. He has been 
director of sales service since last 
January. 

In his new post, Mr. Treacy will be 
responsible for administering the ac- 
tivities of the division’s marketing 
areas, 

Mr. Treacy has been with Merck 
since 1936, serving in various posi- 
tions in the marketing and purchas- 
ing areas. He was for several years 
manager of the west coast warehouse 
(now the Pacific coast branch) and 
the St. Louis branch before being ap- 
pointed manager of the especial sales 
department at Rahway in 1950. 
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The best flour sales total since July 
was recorded last week as brisk 
business in hard winters Nov. 30 was 
followed immediately by stepped-up 
bookings of spring wheat flour 

Sales in the Southwest, which 
totaled about 5 million sacks, result- 
ed from bookings by major chains 
and by independents, some for 120 
days ahead and others for shorter 
periods. The spring wheat flour sales 
were greatest to larger independents 
and to some extent to jobbers. Family 
flour activity was slow to moderate. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
440% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 48% the week before. The total 
was about one third of the amount 
booked in the July buying wave. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged 
175% of capacity, compared with 
62% the week before, 

Sales of clears were fairly active 
early in the period, but demand 
tapered off again, with prices re- 
maining firm. 

The flour bookings made in the 
Southwest last week were at a price 
level about half-way between the 
summer booking level and the crop 
year high point and apparently re- 
flected an opinion that renewed 
strength in the market may be ex- 
pected. Cash wheat markets are 
stronger because of the limitations 
imposed on supplies by the govern- 
ment’s loan program. 

In some cases buyers were said to 
have been given the option of chang- 
ing hard winter wheat contracts for 
delivery of springs at a price dif- 
ferential. 

Some seattered export business 
with Norway and Latin America was 
completed last week. 

U.S. flour production averaged 99% 
of capacity, compared with 89% in 
the preceding holiday-shortened week 
and 91% a year ago. Improved oper- 
ations were reported in all areas 
except Buffalo, although running 
time there remained at the highest 
level in comparison with other mill- 
ing centers. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted last week in the wake 
of the big hard winter wheat flour 
bookings, but the volume did not ap- 
proach the total reached in the 
Southwest. Sales averaged 175% of 
capacity, compared with 62% the 
previous week and 90% in the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Flour prices receded 4¢ early in 
the week, and price protection was 
offered when the market moved up 
10¢ sack, Heavy bookings occurred 
overnight Nov, 30-Dec. 1, and this 
business comprised practically the en- 
tire week's total. Sales were made 
at about 11¢ less than the figure 
quoted at the close of last week, 
Dec, 3. 

Buying was described as “not gen- 
eral,” although many of the larger 
independent bakers booked supplies 
ahead, some of them for a full 120- 
day period. Most, however, averaged 
bookings for 30-day needs. Some fill- 
in jobber buying also was reported. 
The largest lot of springs reported 
was for 80,000 sacks, with the bulk 
of the trade in 5,000 to 10,000-sack 
quantities, and down to carlots, 

Interest was heaviest in the stand- 
ard patent and short patent category, 
with not much high gluten booked. 
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Bakery Flour Sales Volume Hits 
Best Total Since Last Summer 


Clears came in for some additional 
interest during the bvoking period, 
also. 

All bakery flour prices were 
stronger at the end of the week, in- 
cluding clears. Family flour markets 
were quiet, with no changes in na- 
tional brand prices. 

The additional flour put on the 
books last week creates a fairly com- 
fortable backlog of contracts as a 
number of accounts already had sub- 
stantial forward supplies booked. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 99% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 93% the week before 
and 98% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 94% 
of capacity, compared with 78% the 
previous week and 97% a year ago 

Shipments of flour averaged 107% 
of capacity, compared with 104% the 
week before and 118% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 3, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.68@6.83, 
short patent $6.78@6.93, high gluten 
$7.2307.33, first clear $5.9306.23, 
whole wheat $6.68@6.73, family $6.90 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Current flour sales 
are at a low level again following 
heavy bookings made early last week 
when a_ substantial percentage of 
bakery flour buyers covered forward 
needs for 30 to 120 days. Those who 
felt last week’s prices were not at- 
tractive enough to book or who still 
had old contracts to complete have 
not shown evidence of a change of 
mind since. Last week's sales aver- 
aged 440% of capacity, the best fig- 
ure since last July. This compares 
with 48% in the previous week and 
65% a year ago. 

At the beginning of the spurt in 
buying interest Nov. 30 it appeared 
that the sales could develop into a 
volume approaching the wave of last 
July. However, on the final analysis 
the July sales period remains the 
granddaddy of them all, and the to- 
tal of around 5 million sacks last 


week was only about a third of last 
summer’s rush. 

The major buyer was a national 
chain baking firm which acquired 120 
days’ supply which would cover its 
requirements of flour until April 1. 
At least two other large chains which 
had bought moderate-sized lots from 
time to time in recent months ac- 
quired somewhat less than _ four 
months’ needs, perhaps nearer to 60 
days. Two other chains bought 45 
days’ needs, several of the national 
groups did not participate. 

Added to the above sales were nu- 
merous independent bakers who 
bought for 30- to 120-day shipment: 
The prices at which the flour was 
sold indicated a sizeable advance from 
the level of last summer's big busi- 
ness and reflected the increased mill- 
ing wheat costs over the July pesi- 
tion. The increased cost of flour also 
points out the high support prices on 
wheat and the large government im- 
poundings of the bread grain. To get 
adequate wheat supplies for proper 
baking quality, mills have had to pay 
record premiums for wheat this crop 
year. Increased bread prices spotted 
throughout the country are in line 
with this trend, and the latest in- 
crease in costs of flour could indicate 
other bread price changes. At that, 
the flour prices worked to a lower 
point last week than had been the 
rule in the past month or so. 

Meanwhile there was only moderate 
activity in family flour, and clears 
were fairly active early in the week 
but slower later. There was some 
scattered export business with Nor- 
way and Latin American buyers. 
Clears values narrowed with the main 
decline coming in the bakery cut-offs 
while low grades held steady. 

Quotations, December 3, carlots, 
Kansas City, cottons: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.30, 
standard 95% patent $6.15@6.20, 
straight $6.10@6.15, established 


brands of family flour $6.60@7.80, 
first clears $5@5.10, second clears 
(Continued on page 55) 





Sales of Durum Blends Remain Light; 
Quotations Turn Slightly Stronger 


Demand for durum granular blends 
and other blended durum-hard wheat 
products continued sluggish last 
week. Only fill-in business with mac- 
aroni manufacturers was evident. 

Durum wheat prices held unchang- 
er, with $4.25 asked for top quality 
materials, but hard wheat used for 
blending purposes was stronger. As 
a result, somewhat higher granular 
blend prices were quoted this week, 
ranging $7.55@7.60 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, on Dec. 6. 

Shipping directions also have slow- 
ed down, apparently reflecting light- 
er-than-normal macaroni and noodle 
shipments for this time of the year 
Trade reports indicate that fall ship- 
ments of these products were heavier 
than in past years, resulting in a 
stretching out of wholesalers’ and 
grocers’ supplies to the current 
period, Also, handlers are inclined 
during December to reduce stocks 
for year-end inventory purposes. 

The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. has asked the USS. 


government to reopen a quota for 
imports of durum wheat and semo- 
lina, and a hearing has been set for 
Jan. 11, 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Dec. 3 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib : oo eee $4.16 @4.25 
59 Ib 4.10@4.20 
58 Ib 4.05 @4.15 
57 Ib 4.00@4.10 
56 Ib 3.95 @4.05 
55 Ib. 3.85 @3.95 
54 Ib. 3.75 @3.85 
3 Ib. - 3.64@3.75 
2 Ib. 3.54@3.65 
y1 Ib. . 3.40@3.55 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. Ge 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov, 29-Dee 168,500 156,805 92 
Previous week 168,500 *124,247 73 
Year ago 168,500 165.000 98 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dee, 3, 1954 3,653,068 

July 1-Dec. 4, 1953 3,919,546 

* Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Turn Easier After 
Stronger Period 


Millfeed markets turned softer last 
week after a brief show of strength, 
and the undertone was weak in both 
the Northwest and Southwest early 
this week. Bulk feeds from the South- 
west are moving to eastern markets 
for the first time in several weeks, 
and the discount from sacked feed 
prices was narrowed. 

Formula feed business improved 
moderately again in the Northwest, 
and volume appeared to be approach- 
ing seasonal levels. Dealers’ stocks 
are low, winter is firmly established 
in the territory and heavier feeding 
appears to be in prospect. 

Improved demand was most notice- 
able in the cattle feeds, both dairy 
and beef, with good range feed de- 
mand prominent in the latter cate- 
gory. Feed lot cattle feed business 
also looks promising, and dairy feed- 
ing is being stepped up. However, 
considerable straight ingredients are 
being fed. 

With prices for farm products rela- 
tively unfavorable, farmers are show- 
ing a greater tendency to use up 
grain supplies they already own and 
are showing most interest in cheaper 
lines of formula feeds. 

There appears to be only scattered 
improvement in the demand for for- 
mula feed in the Southwest. Prices 
have been holding about steady, and 
while an advance might bring in 
some sales, the main contention by 
feeders is that feed prices already 
are high enough considering the re- 
turns on broilers, eggs and other end 
products. So a decline in prices might 
encourage buying to a greater extent 
than an advance. 

Also, the weather continues to be 
open and rather mild for December. 
Generally at this time of the year a 
stormy period will increase feed con- 
sumption, but as yet there has not 
been any serious threat by the 
weather. 

Formula feed business still was 
classified as “slow” in the central 
states by feed manufacturers during 
the week ending Dec. 1, although a 
marked improvement over the pre- 
vious period was apparent, especially 
in the last three days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,487 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,583 in the 
previous week and 48,763 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,102,487 tons as compared with 1,- 
100,136 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

———8READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

CENTRALIA, KANSAS The 
Centralia (Kansas) Grain Exchange 
is building a terminal elevator here 
with a storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 58,000 bu. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
250,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

SIDNEY, NEB.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Co., Sidney, Neb., has 
awarded a contract for approximate- 
ly $160,000 to Chalmers & Borton 
Construction Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, for the construction of a 250,000 
bu. elevator. The project is scheduled 
for completion April 1. 
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Wheat futures swung up and back 
down again last week, with some 
contracts showing losses for the pe- 
riod ending Dec. 6 and others slightly 
higher for the week. The forepart 
of the week was marked by upturns 
which accompanied the heavy flour 
business, while in the latter part of 
the period considerable liquidation 
developed. Cash markets were firm 
through most of the week, with re- 
ceipts of milling quality wheat rather 
scarce and premiums held up well. 
The basic market trend appears to 
be firm because of the gradual tight- 
ening of “free’’ supplies, an observa- 
tion which got considerable emphasis 
in the release of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Wheat Situa- 
tion report. Lack of rain in the South- 
west also continues to give support 
to the market. 

In the week ending Dec. 6 futures 
showed these changes: All Chicago 
deliveries off, ranging from %¢ for 
the December to 2¢ for the May; 
Minneapolis deliveries higher, rang- 
ing from %¢ bu. for May to 1%¢ bu. 
for December; Kansas City 1%¢ and 
15<¢ bu. higher on March and De- 
cember, May unchanged and July 
off 1%4¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 6 were: Chicago December 
$2.264% @%, March $2.27% @2.28, 
May $2.245%@%, July $2.12%, Sep- 
tember $2.15; Minneapolis Decem- 
ber $2.47, May $2.40%, July $2.33%; 
Kansas City—December $2.37%@%, 
March $2.36%, May $2.30%, July 
$2.17 

Tightening Indicated 

Further increases in wheat prices 
may be expected, the USDA says in 
the current Wheat Situation report. 
This is true, USDA says, particu- 
larly for below premium quality 
wheat, which is below support prices. 
“Free” supplies are not large enough 
to meet anticipated requirements for 
the remainder of the marketing year. 
Stocks of all qualities in all posi- 
tions on Oct. 1 totaled 1,682 mil- 
lion bushels. Of this quantity, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. owned about 
773 million bushels of 1953 and earli- 
er-crop wheat end had loans out- 
standing on about 29 million more 
bushels trom these crops. Also, on 
Oct. 15 about 300 million bushels of 
1954 wheat was under loan, which 
left only about 580 million bushels 
of “free” wheat to take care of do- 
mestic disappearance which is expect- 
ed to total about 500 million bushels 
in the last nine months of the crop 
year. Also, any exports from non- 
government supplies and “pipeline” 
supplies at the end of the marketing 
year must come from the “free” 
stocks. Also, USDA says, more wheat 
will be placed under support, al- 
though wheat will come out of sup- 
port whenever the market prices ap- 
pear more attractive than the loan. 

Dry weather continues to hamper 
the hard winter wheat crop, with con- 
ditions in Oklahoma particularly bad. 
The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. says that top growth of 
wheat in Kansas has been re- 
stricted, along with development of 
the secondary root system. “Kansas 
needs moisture in the worst way and 
needs it soon,” the report says. 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.7 million bushels for 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Varied Changes; 


Cash on Firm Basis 


the week ended Dec. 2, compared with 
4.8 million bushels for the previous 
week and 6.6 million for the compar- 
able week a year earlier, Receipts at 
spring wheat markets were somewhat 
larger as Minneapolis receipts of all 
classes totaled 1,027 cars while Du- 
luth took in 895. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis strengthened. Although of- 
ferings were somewhat larger, mill 
demand was improved, reflecting the 
increased flour business. The moder- 
ately good offerings, however, made 
for a pretty good selection, and pre- 
mium ranges were inclined to nar- 
row. On Dec. 3 trading ranges were 
as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring 3@5¢ over December, 12% 
protein 5@9¢ over, 13% protein 13@ 
23¢ over, 14% protein 24@34¢ over, 
15% protein 34@44¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 44@54¢ over. These ranges were 
based on 58-lb. test weight, with dis- 
counts and premiums for test weight 
according to the table below. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.55% 
and the durum 11%. Durum wheat 
prices were unchanged. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.50% @2.62% 
11% Protein 2.50% @2.52% 
12% Protein 2.52% @2.56% 
13% Protein 2.60% @2.70% 
14% Protein 2.71% @2.81% 
15% Protein -81% 02.91% 
16% Protein 91% 73.01% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% %. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


60 Ib. .. ° . 4¢@ premium 
59 Ib. 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. &¢ discount 
55 Ib. 13¢ discount 
54 ib Is¢ discount 
, ib 23¢ discount 
2 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 8¢ discount 
50 Ib tk¢ discount 


Under 60 Ib. 6@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Premiums Higher 

Cash wheat premiums at Kansas 
City showed some strength in the last 
week, maintaining a full spread over 
a higher December future and even 
gaining ‘42¢ on the lower end of the 
range. Yet the market did not show 
a great response to the heavy flour 
bookings that were made early last 
week. The presumption is that flour 
millers anticipated their cash wheat 
needs to a point where they did not 
need to become aggressive purchasers 
of spot wheat when the new bookings 
were made. Perhaps the potential 
availability of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat at the current over-the- 
loan basis also had its effect. Mills 
were active when wheat was avail- 
able but were not aggressive buyers 
and did not crowd the market. Farm 
selling remains very light, and the 
dry weather still ruling in the hard 
winter wheat area encourages the 
farmer to hold, even though the low- 
er support level next year should 
mean sales at any time prices exceed 
the government basis by a reason- 
able margin. Receipts dropped sharp- 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Nov. 29 

1 deve 

1954 

Northwest 693,561 
Southwest 1,313,088 
Buffalo 569,495 
Central and Southeast £44,717 
North Pacifie Coast 314,586 
Totals 4,435,447 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Nov, 29 Noy. 30 

1 have Previous Dec. 4 

1954 week 1953 

Northwest 94 78 97 
Southwest Loo 90 so 
Buffalo 123 126 118 
Central and &. E sl 74 76 
No. Pacific Coast 90 87 78 
Total 99 so 91 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Sb-day week lour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Novy 9 -Thex ; ‘T9850 86,091 102 
Previous weel T9850 240,683 86 
Year ago we 262,716 95 
Two vears ago 540,600 274,038 KO 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 95 


“) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

eapacity output tivity 
Nov 9- Len 3.1,021,2350 1,026,927 101 
Previous week ,.1,021,350 934.310 92 
Year ago 1,021,500 897,164 as 
Two years ago, .1,019,750 915,977 90 
ive ear average 00 
Ten-year average 91 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennesse Vir 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 29-Dee, 3% 671,400 h44,717 SI 
Previous week 671,400 "494,191 74 
Year ago 671,000 504.186 76 
Two years ago 671,400 596,929 88 
Five-year average #0 
Ten-year average 78 

*Revised 

BLUPFALO 

»-day week llour % ne 

capacity output tivity 
Nov 29 ~The 159,500 569,495 123 
Previous weel 459,500 578,474 126 
Year ago 159,500 46,342 118 
Two years ago 459.800 638,451 117 
Five-year average 111 
Ten-year average 110 


Nov, 30 

*Previous lee, 4 lec, 1-5 Dec, 2-6, 

week 1953 1952 1951 
574,261 712,323 TIR.G84 751,386 
1,174,993 1,159,880 1.190.015 1,284,062 
S78,474 46,942 +38,45) 518,662 
494,131 04,106 596,929 576,411 
302,981 P7 1,645 274,314 313,071 
1.124,830 1,104,466 1,338,393 1,443,682 
75 75 75 76 


Crop year flour production 


July l te 

Dec. 1-5 Dec, 2-6 Dec, 3 lee, 4, 
1952 1961 1964 1955 
&7 a0 1 146.18 ! sO3.124 

& a4 546.639 OH STR170 

117 11 12,221,100 1L,802,201 

SA RE 1 1°? poo 1 o5.1683 

a6 6.6 ONE 6,099,166 

9 Q aso ” OS7,834 


NORTHWEST 





Minneapolis 
b-day week Mlour % ne 
capacity output tivity 
Nov O-Lh 242,500 230,663 90 
Previous weel 232,500 217,612 os 
Year ago 252,500 246,171 8 
Two yours ago 282,500 250,639 98 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 85 


*evised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
cluding leuluth, st Haul North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 


day week hiour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov 1H Dee ; 181,250 162,508 06 
Previous weel 481,250 *356,739 74 
Year ago $81,250 467,162 97 
Two years ago 552,000 458,145 84 
Five-year average ah 
Ten-year average a8 


*RKRevised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Nov HD deve ; 215,000 208, O88 96 
revious week 215,000 201,665 93 
Year ago 16,000 161,000 71 
Two years ago 40,000 186,002 78 
Five-year average 81 
Ten-year average 82 


*Ttevised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Nov 9- Tbe , 123,000 165,898 Le 
Previous week 135,000 101,326 v1 
Year ago 133,200 116,605 Kz 
Two years ago 122,000 94,512 7 
Vive-year average , 86 
Ten-year average 87 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for weel 


ending bbe« 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 
including Minneapolis, 


Dakota and Montana 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 






South west* ¢ 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Novy 9 - Lee ; 6,568 7,465 13,999 
Prey week 123 ; 711,590 
Two wh ago 25,7 15,160 
1953 23,487 544,144 14,757 
1952 24,098 672,965 14,463 
1951 26,002 545,644 15,018 
1950 25,750 580,958 12,805 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity 


Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


hhuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


1;O7.012 19,920 238.010 51,487 1,102,487 
11,200 146,683 
11,200 92,096 
25,694 10,519 220,298 18,763 1,100,136 
147,407 10,723 236,133 49,284 1,156,505 
139,628 10,160 226,240 51,180 1,134,612 
431,950 9,905 202,988 14,460 1,215,296 


TAll mille. TRevised 





ly to only 476 cars in the past week, 
compared with 653 in the preceding 
week. 

At one point during the week, 
prices touched the highest level for 
the year to date, but some recession 
took place later. On Dec. 6, ordinary 
wheat was selling at 3'¢ over the 
December option, while 12.5% pro- 
tein was 812 @ 34¢ over, 13% was 11% 
@36¢ over and 14% 15% @40¢. over. 
The December future closed at 237%, 
a net gain of 1%¢ compared with a 
week earlier. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 lark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 lark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 


$2.40@2.81 
2.39@2.80% 
2.38@2.78% 
2.37@2,76% 


No, 1 Red 2.38 2.42 
No lted 2.37@2.41% 
No ; hed 2.36@2.40' 
No. 4 Red 2.36@2.39% 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No, 1 


hard winter whea. was reported sell- 
ing Dec. 6 at $2.65% @2.66% bu., 
with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu, pre- 
mium. Demand was poor, but offer- 
ings were not especially pressing. 
No wheat sales were reported out 
of the Pacific Northwest last week, 
although Japan, it is reported, will 
be in the market for additional sup- 
plies. However, there is always some 
uncertainty as to these operations, 














Guy G. Van Patten 


G. G. Van Patten Retires; 
Hoffman-La Roche Makes 
New Vitamin Assignments 


NUTLEY, N.J.—Guy G. Van Pat- 
ten, one of the charter members of 
Hoffmann-La Roche's Vitamin division 
field staff, retired Dec. 1. New ar- 
rangements for company representa- 
tion in his former territory have been 
announced by Paul J. Cardinal, vice 
president, and C. C. Robinson, sales 
manager of the divisicn. 

Important milling trade contacts in 
the Minneapolis area will be han- 
died by H. Gilmore Walter who, like 
Mr. Van Patten, had considerable 
sales experience and food technology 
experience when he became associat- 
ed with Hoffmann-La Roche in 1942. 
Mr. Walter will continue to head- 
quarter in Kansas City, Mo., and to 
be responsible for Roche bulk vita- 
min business in Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Oklahoma and westward 
to Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona. 

In Iowa, Mr. Van Patten’s duties 
are being taken over by J. C. Lamp- 
ing, Jr. With Roche 13% years, Mr. 
Lamping has been one of the com- 
pany’s two Chicago representatives 
since 1950. He will continue to be re- 
sponsible for all of Wisconsin, part of 
Chicago and northern Illinois. 

In the Chicago area, where Mr. 
Van Patten resided, his former as- 
signments will be taken over by Stan- 
il) 


(Continued on page 





H. Gilmore Walter 
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FACTORS IN WHEAT EXPORT REPORTED 
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of those products an even break with 
their competitors in world markets 
While flour was included in the 
Corey report, it dealt primarily with 
the wheat export problem. 
Following are excerpts from 
Corey's report: 


Mi 


In Buyer’s Market 

“We must accept the fact that we 
are in a buyer’s market. If we expect 
to sell our goods, we must adjust ou: 
selling methods to the trade customs 
of the buyer. Much of the European 
area is a quality market, and im 
porters insist on seeing a sample 
In the case of one of our competitors, 
however, the grades are accepted 
without any question whatsoever. In 
a few countries we can still sell certi- 
ficate final, if we can do a better job 
of grading and loading supervision 
In one country, most any kind olf 
wheat was found to be acceptable 
England, on the other hand, has tra- 
ditionally been a market where the 
seller sold on sample, i.e., with the 
supplying country furnishing a sam- 
ple of fair average quality wheat 
Germany and Holland will probably 
buy certificate final after we have re- 
established the integrity of our certi- 
ficate. 

“Baking practices in many places 
are similar to those of the U.S. As a 
result, European bakers demand a 
uniform and specific type and quality 
of flour. The miller, therefore, needs 
a specific type and grade of wheat 
to mix with home grown wheats. Un- 
fortunately, the U.S. grade certificate 
is not sufficient to insure the end 
result because protein content does 
not enter into it. Much of the criti- 
cism of the quality of our wheat re- 
sults from the practice of buying on 
grade and price alone. As a conse- 
quence, European importers frequent- 
ly buy and receive wheat that is not 
adapted for the use to which it is 
intended and put. A case in point is 
the purchase of soft red winter wheat 
for bread of the yeast or commercial 
bakery type. 


“In many cases, U.S. wheat just 
meets the requirements of the nu- 
merical grade. This naturally leads 
to considerable criticism of our 


grades, 

“As is quite well known, our No, 2 
Hard Winter grades permit the ad- 
mixture of many wheats and matter 
that was not present when the wheat 
left the farm. Samples of U.S. wheat 


were observed that were anything 
but a credit to our wheat, or the 
trade. However, as long as buyers 


persist in buying on price and numeri- 
cal grades, we cannot expect an im- 
provement in quality. 
Further Confusion 

“The distribution pattern of wheat 
through such European ports as Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg, Amsterdam and 
Antwerp leads to further confusion 
and criticism of the quality of the 
U.S. product, While being unloaded, 
the ships are tied up at the 
or anchor buoys, Floating elevators 
come alongside and unload the cargo 
by air suction, It is then unloaded 
into barges and lighters for move- 
ment up river. If there is any un- 
evenness in the loading of the origi- 
nal cargo, or if any matter of a de- 
grading factor in the grain is not 
evenly distributed throughout the 
cargo, one barge gets excellent grain 
while another may get grain of low 
quality. The barge that is untfortu- 
nate enough to receive low quality 


docks 


grain is the one that gets all of the 
publicity. Unfavorable criticism is im- 
mediately leveled at the entire cargo, 
with buyers complaining | bitterly 
about the quality. 

“These facts indicate either that 
our grading factors need to be tight- 
ened or that our loading supervision 
should be much more intense. The 
matter of a separate or special grade 
for export might even be explored. 
The latter proposal, however, is load- 
ed with many undesirable features 
and should be given consideration 
only as a last recourse 

Price Problem 

“It must be borne in mind that 
only about 30% of the world’s trade 
in wheat is within the International 
Wheat Agreement. Included in the 
remaining 70% are the transactions 
of countries that have bilateral 
agreements, state trading and out- 
right barter deals. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the actual price at which wheat 
is being sold. On the other hand, 
enough business is being transacted 
under conditions where price is 
known to enable anyone to know and 
decide whether the U.S. should or 
should not be a competitor. Our price 
problem and quality differentials are 
matters that should be determined 
either with our export competitors 
on a discussion basis or in the mar- 
ket place on a competitive price basis. 

“A factor that has undoub‘edly in- 
fluenced considerable business is the 


pricing policy of Canada and Au- 
stralia which permits fixing of the 
price at a date subsequent to the 


date of the bill-of-lading. In Canada, 
it is five days, and in the case of 
Australia, 30 days. This practice al- 
lows the importer to have the wheat 
either in his elevator, or very close 
to it, by the time it is necessary for 
him to fix a price and pay for the 
grain. Such procedure permits him 
to reduce his price hazard. It also 
reduces the amount of money nec- 
essary to cover his inventory, and the 
interest on a cargo of wheat is not a 
small item. 

(Note: Recently, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. adopted a deferred pric- 
ing mechanism to meet this competi- 
tion.) 


“All of the countries visited have 
a price support program for home 
grown Wheat. In the U.K., the sup- 


port level for the 1954 crop is $2.31 
bu.; in France, $2.64; in the Nether- 
lands, $1.86; in Belgium, $2.56; in 
Austria, $2.63; and in Italy $3.07. In 
Western Germany, prices to growers 
are supported this year at $2.72 to 
$2.83 bu 

“Each country has its own method 
of supporting the price of home 
grown wheat. In some of them, the 
cheap price of imported wheat is re- 
flected in the price to the miller. In 
all instances where the government 
of an importing country is maintain- 
ing a high price support for home 
grown wheat, a cheap world price is 
a severe strain on the budget. In 
some other countries, buying is done 
by a state agency which buys at the 
cheap world price and sells to the 
miller at the local support price, 
picking up a profit in the process. 

“After two world wars and the 
Korean affair, the urge of many Eu- 
ropean countries for self-sufficiency 
in cereals is understandable, and only 
an assured supply at home or in 
nearby countries will change their 
approach to this problem. They admit 
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that wheat production in many in- 
stances is not economical at home. 
but feel that what they produce is 
there when they need it. 

“Every country visited has a grad- 
ing system which, naturally, is dif- 
ferent from our own. When USS. 
wheat is subjected to examination by 
their standards, many things show 
up that are not factors in our grades. 
Since we have most all of the va- 
rieties and grades of wheat produced 


anywhere in the world, our wheat 
shows up with all of the possible 
shortcomings. Upon direct observa- 


tion, wheat in the stockpile of one 
country was found to have a test 
weight of 62 lb., but graded No. 2 on 
accounts of wheats of other classes 
(W.O.C.), foreign material and dam- 
age. By our grade and under our 
system, it was No. 2 wheat. By their 
standards, however, it hardly quali- 
fied as wheat at all. In countries 
where the state buys the wheat and 
sells it to the miller at the full sup- 
port price, the miller is extremely 
critical when he gets a parcel with 
excessive foreign materials, wheat of 
other classes and dockage. 

“The 1954 harvest in England and 
Ireland and in Northern Europe was 
conducted under most severe weather 
conditions. As a result, most of the 
home grown wheat this season is dis- 
tinctly low-milling quality. In view 
of the poor quality of this year’s 
crop, it is quite apparent that sub- 
stantially larger quantities of good 
quality wheat will have to be im- 
ported in 1954-55 for bread making.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


Grain Sales by 
CCC Reported 


The Minneapolis office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reported sales of 
363,694 bu. of high protein wheat to 
or through the grain and milling in- 
dustry last week. Also sold were 2,635 
bu. wheat for export. 

Other Minneapolis sales during the 
week included 137,260 bu. corn, 297,- 
638 bu. barley, 43,526 bu. oats, 56 668 
bu. rye, 3,759 bu. flax. Included in 
these totals were 55,620 bu. barley 
for export, and 89,365 bu. of bin site 
corn. 

The Chicago commodity office re- 
ported export sales of 766,236 bu. 
wheat and 1.6 million bushels of corn. 
Domestic sales included 426,611 bu. 
corn, 9,530 bu. wheat, 32,477 bu. oats 
and 972 bu. barley. 

The Kansas City office reported 
sales of 9,597 bu. wheat, 304,076 bu 
corn and 38,872 cwt. grain sorghums 
for domestic use. There also were 
sales of 34,751 bu. wheat for use in 
the non-IWA export program. 

The Dallas office sold 793,243 bu. 
wheat for export. Included were 777,- 
639 bu. under the special export pro- 
gram and 15,604 bu. under the IWA. 
Doméstic sales included 157,018 ecwt 
grain sorghums and 88,610 bu. oats 
under the drouth feed program. An 
additional 10,000 cwt. grain sorghums 
and 7,567 bu. oats were sold to other 
domestic users. 

BREAD 


S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Larger Warehouse 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A concrete 
block addition to the local plant and 
warehouse of General Mills, Inc., has 
been started here to supply 10,000 
sq. ft. of animal and poultry feed 
storage space. J. S. Mudge, General 
Mills district coordinator here, said 
the overall cost, including installation 
of modern machinery, will total about 
$75,000. 
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Fulton will get bags to you FAST! 





Save time—avoid costly delays. 
Call Fulton for immediate printing and shipment of bags from any one 
of these plants: Atlanta - Dallas - Denver - Kansas City - Los Angeles - 


Minneapolis - New Orleans - St. Louis - Savannah 


And, of course, you can count on Fulton for: 


BURLAP a COTTON 





MULTIWALL 
from only controlled printed . | 
top graded (Fulton) from taw to your GFius) | 
mills BURLAP material — . specifications inane 
to finish | 














lion ATLANTA « CHICAGO « DALLAS « 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 

















DENVER « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES »« MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY « PHOENIX « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO . SAVANNAH , WINTER HAVEN 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Hi. Albert De Bary & Co, 
Amsterdam 


Address; 
“Witburg”’ 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 














WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








Cable Address: Dorreacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Meplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,"’ Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Eat. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address; “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY . 


Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 @& 1929) 














FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegal! Street, Belfast 








—- — 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-26 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”’ London 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Hank, Ltd., London 








IN. °V.. dente tnstecheces 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Buccessor to H. 


F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Osteck,”” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Hankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address; "“Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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U.K. Tops Purchasers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Buyers backed away 
from Canadian wheat and flour and 
the volume of new business worked 
for export was equivalent to only 
3,200,000 bu. including slightly over 
500,000 bu. in the form of flour. This 
total covered the week ended Dec. 2, 
and compared with an aggregate of 
almost 6 million bushels worked the 
week previous. 

The flour total was again made up 
of small lots to a large number of 
buyers with the equivalent of 215,000 
bu. for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations. 

Class 2 wheat sales amounted to’ 
1,884,000 bu. with the U.K. taking sounded from coast to coast! 
1,452,000 bu. Malta purchased 341,000 Everything’s new from top to 
bu and Colombia 73,000 while the bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
—all restyled for your comfort 
andenjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


_ 
KO) Well ofthe Sen 


THE NEW HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Most Convenient Hotel 


the most 
talked about hotel 
in the nation 





The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 


remaining small parcel was sold to 
Saudi Arabia. IWA_ wheat sales 
amounted to only 819,000 bu. with 
478,000 worked to Belgium, 159,000 
to Norway, 126,000 to Germany and 
the remainder to the Netherlands. 


———SREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Feed, Grain Partnership 


Formed in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A partnership, 
called Lees-Carney & Co., has been 
formed here. The partners are David 
J. Lees, proprietor of Cook-Lees & 
Co., now dissolved, and James A. Car- 
ney, former manager of the grain and 
feed department of Balfour Guthrie 
& Co, Portland, Ore. 

Lees-Carney will deal in feeds, 
grains and seeds and will be located 
at 912 Lewis Bldg., Portland, 


































Telephone; FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 








GOOD BOOKS 
ABOUT MILLING 











Business without Boundary 


THE STORY OF GENERAL MILLS 


By JAMES GRAY. The absorbing story of how General Mills 
developed from a local flour mill to a diversified nationwide 
manufacturer. The book traces the growth of distribution 
methods which provided the company with worldwide markets; 
tells of early successes and innovations in advertising and 
promotion; chronicles the evolution of Betty Crocker’s fame; 
goes over the background and history of the companies which 
merged to form General Mills. 

With 32 pages of illustrations. $4.75 








| Flour for Man’s Bread 


A HISTORY OF MILLING 





By JOHN STORCK and WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE. A 
fascinating history of milling from earliest times to the 
present; from the mortar and pestle to the most intricate 
automatic machinery. With hundreds of wonderfully detailed 
drawings which illustrate the processes and devices de- 
scribed. $7.50 






At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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s 
Stock Market Picture 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Dec. 


29, 6, 
——1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 39% 26 36 36 
Allis-Chalmers 74% 45% 73% 73% 
Pfd. $3.25 123% 103 122% 122 
Am. Cyanamid 534% 43% 49% 50% 
Pfd. 110% 105% .. 110% 
A-D-M Co. 5% 32% 42% 45 
Borden 74%, 57% 67 68% 
Cont. Baking Co. 23%, 20% 27% 209% 
Pfd. $5.50 105 90% 102 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 744% 90% 91 
Pfd. $7 183 174% 183 184% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 26% 29 29% 
Dow Chemical 44% 33% 43% 44% 
Gen. Baking Co. 11 9% 10% 9% 
Pfd. $8 148% 135% 141 ores 
Gen. Foods Corp. 80% 505%, T% Wh 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 78 60% 73% 74% 
Pfd. 5% 124% 119 123% 
Merck & Co. 22 17% 195% 20% 
Pfd. $3.50 106% OF 106 103% 
Pfd. $4 108 98 ... 108 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 43% 36% 42% 44% 
Pfd. $7 183 172% 180 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 53 35 5i%™ 52% 
Procter & Gamble 96% 68 95% 95% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 32% 33% 
Pfd. $6 158 143 . 158 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 20% 34% 35 
Pfd. $4.40 103% 93% 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 37% 28% 37% 3734 
Pfd. $4.50 92% 86% 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug 44%, 36 45% 45% 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc. R41 71% 78 Ti% 
United Biscuit 
of America 10 27 27% 27% 
Pfd. $4.50 107% 103% -, 103% 
Victor Ch. Works 37 26%, 36% 35 


Ward Baking Co.. 24% 19% 22 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 139 141 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96 98 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 100% 101% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 96% 98 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 94% 96 
Victor Ch. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93%, 95% 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 102 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Dec. 


29, 6, 
—1954 — 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5 2% 4 4 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 230 


164% 200 204 
Hathaway Bak., 


Inc., “A” 10 1%, 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 20 20 
Omar, Ine. 20% 15 20% 


Wagner Baking Co. 7% 41% 5% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 9% 1% 9 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 138 139 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. .. 108'%, 110% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ..... 138 140 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108% 109% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Nov. Nov. 

19, 26, 

~1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.15 3.15 
Pfd. B 53 46 52 53 

Can. Food Prod. 3.75 1.15 1.15 2.00 
wes a 3% 3% 5 
Pfd. 64 30 33 40 
Catelli Food, B 36 20 35 36 
Cons. Bakeries 8% 6% 1% 7 

Federal Grain ae 19 29 28y%, 

Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 6% 6% 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 43% 44 

Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 9% 9% 

Ogilvie Flour 36% 30% 35 35% 

Toronto Elevs 17% #13 17 16% 

United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 17% 

Weston, George 644%, 34% 62 635%, 

Pid. 4%% 104 95% 104 103% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Catelli Food, A 22% , 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 28 29 
Inter-City Bak. 13% 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 89 99% 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138% ae 
Maple Leaf Milling, Pfd. 101% 102% 
McCabe Grain, A 16 17 
McCabe Grain, B 16% 20 
Mid Pacific Grain 21 23% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 165%, 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. . 118 125 
Standard Brands 10 

_ BREAC S THE STAFF O-¢ Lire —- 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

f Trad Ne 1954 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Onta 


Buffalo 62 718 


Rye Barl'y 


afl 12 19 

Lal 739 82 
I 8 62 6,580 319 617 

Prey i A+ 62 4,262 239 889 
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Minnesota Allied Trades 
Hear Traffic Safety Talk 


ST. PAUL—Despite the first storm 
of the season, over 30 members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry turned out at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club Nov. 26 to 
hear future plans discussed, as well 
as a talk on highway safety that 
commanded considerable interest. 

Paul Martz, chief of the Minnesota 
State Highway Patrol, explained why 
reduced ability of traffic patrolmen 


to cover ground has led to the need 
for radar control of speeding, and 
blamed speeding for most traffic 
deaths, coupled with lack of courtesy 
and recklessness. 

The annual Christmas Party of the 
organization was set for Dec. 10 at 
the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, with 
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card games beginning at 2:30 p.m. 
A. R. Mouser, Gordon Cartons, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was admitted to mem- 
bership, and several new members 
were welcomed at their first meeting 
The annual Bosses Night was ten- 
tatively scheduled for Jan. 20, with 
further details to be announced later. 





1911 Baltimore Ave 
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Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 
of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 
production standards assure you of a premium 


package. 


For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
pany has been making Quality bags for American 


Agriculture and Industry. 


Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 


next order. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





AOM. AACE Praised 


The important part played by the 
technicians of the flour milling indus- 
try was singled out for appreciative 
mention by D. G. McKenzie, chief 
commissioner of Canada’s Board of 
Grain Commissioners, when he ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of operative 
millers and cereal chemists in Winni- 
peg recently. 

The occasion was a combined meet- 
ing of the prairie sections of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Mr. McKenzie asserted that 
one reason for Canada’s gilt edged 
reputation in grains was because ce- 
real chemists and operative millers 
did so much to secure the standards 
of the grain industry. 

To the chemists Mr. McKenzie 
said: “You guide the produce of the 
prairies into the most useful channels 
and assure the continuance of the 
quality of grain.” To the operative 
millers he said: “You develop tech- 
niques to produce a quality of Ca- 
nadian flour which is the finest in the 
the world.” 

Deseribing the work of the board 
for the grain trade Mr. McKenzie de- 
clared that the system of bulk han- 
dling of Canadian grain keeps the 
cost of movement at a minimum. 
This system is made possible by 
the adoption of a single and efficient 
grading system, which insures that 
at all stages in moving grain, only 
parcels of grain of the same quality 
are handled together. « 

In a comment on the superlative 
standards of Canadian grain, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said: “While the physical ap- 
pearance of grain of the same grade 
may vary from year to year, the in- 
trinsic quality of each grade re- 
mains approximately the same from 
year to year, because the same speci- 
fications apply each year.” 


Stronger Demand 


A stronger demand from European 
importers for Canadian grain has 
been forecast by General H. MclIvor, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. He qualified this opti- 
mistic forecast, however, by point- 
ing out that in the event of nor- 
mal production in the southern hemi- 
sphere countries competition will con- 
tinue to be keen among the main 
exporting nations. 

Mr. Melvor also forecast a sub- 
stantial improvement in wheat mar- 
ketings throughout the West. So far 
this year the quota policy has fa- 
vored the delivery of oats and barley 
due to the good demand for feed 
erains in the fall. The board has now 
secured @ good stock position of these 
grains and predicts continuous steady 
marketing in the immediate future. 

Referring to storage problems, Mr. 
Melvor said that at the end of the 
last crop year approximately 268 mil- 
lion bushels of grain were in coun- 
try elevators, an amount close to 
maximum capacity after allowing for 
working space. At that time, he add- 
ed, lakehead stocks were too heavy 
for normal elevator operation and it 
was now the board's task to relieve 
congestion, In recent weeks country 
elevator stocks had gone down as a 
result of heavier shipments and this, 
in turn, allowed the board to widen 
the delivery opportunity at country 
points. 


Criticism of U.S. 


Mr. MclIvor criticized the importa- 
tion of Canadian oats by the U.S 
authorities, describing the move as 
being bad in principle. He declared: 
“It was hard for me to understand 
why the U.S. with about 20% of its 
entire foreign trade dependent upon 
the Canadian market should want to 


restrict an important item to our 
trade. It did not seem right that 
Canada with an unfavorable trade 


balance of upwards of $900 million 
with the U.S. should suffer such re- 
strictions.” 


Malifax Prosperity 


There are prospects that twice as 
much grain will be moved out of. the 
Atlantic port of Halifax during De- 
cember than in any December during 
the previous 10 years, according to 
J. R. Mitchell, port manager. 

Mr. Mitchell estimates that 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels will move from’ storage 
elevators for shipment abroad during 
the month, compared with the De- 
cember average during the past 10 
years of 750,000 bu. During December 
10 ships are expected to lift cargoes 


compared with 13 used during the 
whole of the 1953 winter shipping 
season. 

In December, 1953, there were no 
grain shipments at all. In 1952 the 
December total was 850,000 bu. out 
of a seasonal movement of 14 million 
bushels, according to Mr Mitchell. 


Domestic Price 


The dip in gross farm income in 
Saskatchewan, Canada’s largest 
wheat growing province, is causing 
concern in agricultural circles. 
Among the methods discussed to re- 
coup the loss is the perennial de- 
mand for a hike in the price paid 
by the millers for wheat going into 
domestic consumption. They claim 
that the return to farmers should 
be in line with the costs of goods 
and services the farmer must buy. 

Previous requests for this increase 
have been refused by the govern- 
ment on the grounds that Canadians 
should not be expected to pay more 
than the foreign buyer. 


Itye Movement 


James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the 
grain exporting house, reports that 
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clearances from the Lakehead 
29 included 500,000 bu. rye con- 
signed to Buffalo. The report com- 
ments: “It is rather difficult to un- 
derstand this movement of rye to 
an American port in view of the 
fact that this year’s quota has been 
exhausted and there have been no 
indications of any substantial export 
business. Presumably shippers are 
placing the rye in forward positions 
in anticipation of business during 
the winter and it is possible that 
the Canadian rye will be mixed with 
American rye for export purposse.” 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada's 1954 
Crop Yields Reported 


WINNIPEG — Based on returns 
from 96% of country points in west- 
ern Canada, the North-West Line 
Elevators Assn., Nov. 30, estimated 
the 1954 wheat crop at 258,094,000 
bu. This compares with 584 million 
bushels produced in the three prairie 
provinces in 1953. The report stated 
that threshing was practically com- 
pleted. 

Production figures for oats, barley, 
rye and flax are given here, the first 
figure being the estimated 1954 pro- 
duction and the second being the 
final 1953 figure: 

Oats, 167,736,100 bu., 276,000,000: 
barley, 159,181,500, 251,000,000; rye, 
11,353,880, 26,900,000, and flax, 11,- 
120,900, 9,300,000 bu. 


Nov. 











Overseas Newsnotes. ... py rhe Nortnwestern Mitier’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Wheat Markets 


Business on the international 
wheat market is showing signs of 
great activity, according to trade re- 
ports. Australia has sold 40,000 tons 
to the U.K. and it is expected that 
German buyers will be in the mar- 
ket for 100,000 tons of either Ca- 
nadian or American wheat in the 
very near future. 

The British mills have made mod- 
erate bookings from Canada and 
while some buyers were able to use 
freight previously booked at rates be- 
low current levels most of the move- 
ment is to be effected at the higher 
rates now ruling. 

Official figures of wheat arrivals 
in the U.K. during the period Janu- 
ary to October, 1954, show that Can- 
ada has supplied 1,513,000 tons, Aus- 
tralia 253,000 tons, the U.S. 262,000 
tons, Russia 56.000 tons and other 
countries 639,000 tons, to give a total 
of 2,723,000 tons. At the same time 
last year, with a decontrolled mar- 
ket getting into its stride, but lim- 
ited by the presence of heavy gov- 
ernment stocks ready for dispersal on 
the market, imports totaled 3,429,000 
tons. Those stocks have now been 
dispersed but their introduction into 
the market is indicated by the lower 
import figure now reported. 

The market in American feed 
wheat is strong and prices firmed as 
demand increased. 

The French are also making sales 
to the U.K. market from the ample 
supplies now available. This year’s 
crop, assessed at 10.5 million metric 
tons, is the highest since 1938 when 
production totaled 9.9 million tons. 


German Deal 


The recently negotiated grain 
agreement between Western Ger- 
many and the Argentine is under- 


stood to involve 950,000 tons. Ship- 
ments will consist of 450,000 tons 
wheat, 100,000 tons rye and 400,000 
tons feed grains. The federal gov- 
ernment has already authorized the 
importation of 800,000 tons, the same 
amount as that bought from this 
source in 1953. 

In the final two years of the agree- 


ment a minimum of 700,000 tons 
grain is covered and the German 
authorities have the right to re- 


export any of this to countries with 
which the Argentine has no grain 
contracts in force. 


Brazil Wheat 


Speaking at a flour millers’ con- 
gress held in Rio de Janeiro, an of- 
ficial stated that the trade must ac- 
cept the fact that there will be less 
foreign wheat available in the future 
and that it will be in the best inter- 
ests of the flour milling industry to 
encourage local production. The 
heavy cost in foreign currency of 
wheat imports has motivated the Bra- 
zilian government in its efforts to 
up local production. The official re- 
vealgd that in 1953 wheat imports, 
other than those coming from the 
Argentine, cost the country $44 mil- 
lion to provide 1,573,738 tons. With 
Argentine purchases the cost was 
more than $67 million. 

The mills sold flour and by-prod- 
ucts to the value of $200 million 
but consumption, the official said, 
was limited to 64 lb. a head, com- 
pared with 99 Ib. in Paraguay and 
336 Ib. in the Argentine. 

Brazilian wheat, the offi cial 
claimed, is as good as American, 
Uruguayan and Argentinian and only 
slightly inferior to that of Canada 
and Russia. 

The milling industry is prepared to 
accept the responsibility of moving 
200,000 tons domestic wheat to San- 


tos, Rio, Salvador and Recife pro- 
vided the authorities guarantee fa- 
vorable treatment for shipments, al- 
lowing foreign vessels to be used if 
necessary. 

Brazilian wheat production this 
year is expected to top 800,000 tons 
compared with 771,692 tons in 1953 
and only 423,046 tons in 1951. The 
sown acreage has been upped from 
the 1951 figure of 1,790,441 acres to 
2,265,822 in 1954. The mills are ex- 
pected to take up 400,000 tons and 
the balance will go to rural grinding 
plants and for seed. 


Imports Allowed 


Though an attempt will be made 
to cut down on the imported wheat 
requirement, the government has is- 
sued a denial of rumors that no im- 
ports will be permitted in the next 
three or four months. Funds will 
be made available for purchases in 
Uruguay and the Argentine while 
American wheat will be allowed into 
the country against payment in local 
currency, under a special arrange- 
ment with the U.S. authorities, of- 
ficial sources state. 

It is understood that Russia has 
made an approach to Brazil with a 
view to doing business in wheat un- 
der a barter deal. 


U.K. Flour Imports 


Official figures of flour impor'‘s 
into the U.K. during the period -Jan- 
uary to October reveal that Canada 
is still way ahead of any other seller. 
Arrivals consisted of 270,000 long tons 
from Canada compared with only 19 - 
000 tons from Australia and 9,000 
tons from other sources. The British 
mills increased their exports to co'- 
onial possession and other territories 
to 12,000 tons to give a net import 
figure for the 10-month period of 
286,000 tons. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 18-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsyivania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
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Pa.; sec., J. OC. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 








9009 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











NIBROC WHITE PAPER 


gives you a whole bag of selling tricks! 


A flour bag made with Nibroc 
White sells like magic because 
_; oer 

EYE CATCHING! The house- 


wife in the modern supermarket 
spots it first—buys it. 


BRIGHTER! The outstanding 
built-in printing qualities of 
Nibroc White provide bright, 
sharp reproduction. 


STRONGER! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, 
Nibroc White gives greater 
protection .. 
and sound delivery of your 


product. 
USE NIBROC WHITE and pass 


on these selling tricks to your 


. guarantees safe 


customer. For samples and more 
information write to our Tech- 
nical Service Division, Dept. 


HR-12, Boston, Massachusetts, 





COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sales Office 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass 


SOLKA AND CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROK 
PAPERS * NIBROC TOWRIS * 
NIBROC TOILET Tissul 
AND CONDUTT 


NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
* BERMICO SEWER PIPE 
* ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen KR. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, TL. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Jieveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
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Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I). 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, UL. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louls, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Asen.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Mil. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo, Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 


(Continued from page 22) 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
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New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
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E. J. BURKE 





855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
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We Operate 
Our Own 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x] 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 
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LARSEN CO. 
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410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Does the extra work in 
raisin bread put costs 
out of line? 


Sam Davidson, President of 
Davidson Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, says “No!” 
Here’s his story—with some supporting 


ideas and figures. 


Davidson Bakeries is a 12-store retail operation now 
in its 37th year, headed by Sam Davidson, President 
and Arthur T. Sideman, Secretary-Treasurer. Baking 
is done centrally—with the emphasis on quality. 

“We've built our business,” Davidson says, ‘by 
making quality products and getting our price for 
them.” 

Davidson recognizes that raisin bread takes some 
extra work. In his setup there’s an extra hand oper- 
ation and, of course, extra cleanup. But he figures 
that all this adds only a fraction of a cent per loaf 
to costs. 

And the extra costs are well offset by the fact that 
Davidson “gets his price’’ for raisin bread. He believes 
that ‘when customers buy raisin bread, they expect to 
find raisins in it.” So he puts in ‘plenty’. . . makes 
the loaf obviously quality... and gets up to 15¢ 
per loaf premium. 


What's more, 10% of Davidson's total bread 
volume is in raisin bread—the hi gh- premium loaf. 


Can these cost-profit ideas apply 
to your operation ? 
Davidson's 15¢ per loaf premium is admittedly not 
average. But raisin bread is recognized as a quality 





loaf and commands a premium price—2¢ to 5¢ at 
retail throughout the country. 

Against this, balance the extra labor you may have 
to put into raisin bread — and other obvious extra 
costs. These average out, nationally, to about Y2¢ 
a loaf. 

The difference between costs and premium shows 
that extra costs in raisin bread production are not 
out of line. In fact, the difference represents profit 
that is over and above your profit on standard loaves. 

What's more, the Raisin Industry is helping to in- 
crease raisin bread sales. We're advertising it in lead- 
ing national magazines. And the full-color ads, along 
with colorful breadrack hangers — with space for 
your brand imprint, are available to you free. Order 
quantities desired from: California Raisin Advisory 
Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Cee Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 


GOLDEN SEEDLESS 
MUSCATS 
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Ifiigng the Baker’s Doorbell 





Mme 
her daughter, Renee, of the House 
of Blanche, New York City, baked 
the Black Douglas fruit cake served 
at the state dinner given last month 
for Queen Mother Elizabeth of Eng- 


Georgette de Malvilain and 


land by President and Mrs. Eisen- 
howe! 


Herman Resnick has recently 
opened a $250,000 food shop, called 
SiBon Pastry and Food Shop, at 65 
Fast Sth St., New York City. Mr. 
Resnick is managing director of 
Macy's Bake Shop and was formerly 
general manager for Duval Cafe- 


teria, Inc. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Williams have 
purchased the Delite Bakery, How- 
ard, 8.D. 


* 
The Hastings (Minn.) Bakery has 
remodeled its front. 
& 


Grue's Bakery has opened a retail 
the Colburn Market, Cot- 
tonwood, Minn. 


store in 


Arthur Haack is the new owner 
of the Woodard Bakery, Plainview, 
Minn. 

@ 


The Schmidt Bake Shop, owned by 
Lowell Schmidt, has been opened at 
Sanborn, Minn. 


A new bakery, the Albany Dutch 
Oven Bakery, has been opened at 
789 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

* 


The Parks Baking Co., Augusta, 
Ga., has opened a second retail out- 
let in hill section of the city. 


A permit to erect a new bakery 
building has been granted Frank L. 
Morris in Sylvania, Ga. 


Duke's Bakery, Augusta, Ga., re- 
cently opened for business after hav- 
ing been closed for extensive re- 
modeling. 


Four salesmen from Holsum Bak- 
eries, Inc., Tampa, Fla., won four- 
day trips to Havana, Cuba, in a sales 
contest for themselves and _ their 
wives. The contest winners were R. 
Bisbors, A. Lazzara, J. Garcia and 
M. Stirr 

® 


Coleman's Bakery is now occupying 
its new building at 405 New Haven 
Ave., Melbourne, Fla. The business 
is owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Coleman, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Bates of 
Milaca, Minn., have purchased Har- 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


y 





old’s Pastry Shop, Lake Park, Iowa, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Harold Her- 
brandson. 
S 
A new bakery just opened at 3029 
Grand Ave., Miami, Fla., is the Coco- 
nut Grove Bakery. 


A modern bakery has been opened 


in the Pinellas Shopping Center, Lar- 
go, Fla., by William Grant, Jr. 
ca 

The fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schulmeister, 
Waterloo, Ill, was also the occa- 
sion for added celebration. It marked 
the 50th year in which Mr. Schul- 
meister has been in business. Re- 
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cently the couple made a_ three- 
month visit to his native country 
in the Black Forest area of Germany. 
S 
Butterflakes Bakeries, Inc., has 
been incorporated for operation at 
Miami Beach, Fla. Incorporators are 
Samuel Hirsch, Louis Fishman and 
Max Kay. 
2 


The Laverne (Okla.) Bakery has 
closed. 


The Sharon Lee Bakeries, Inc., 
has been organized in Milwaukee to 
do business at 4144 S. 13th St. In- 





NEED WE 
SAY MORE? 





BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Wheat Germ Flour 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago I, Illinois 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Blvd. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 


New York, N.Y. 
Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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corporators are A. W. Ovenshire, R. 
Fullington and A. Schumach. 


«€ 
A $35,000 building permit was is- 
sued for a garage addition to the 
building at 24th and Pierce Streets in 
Omaha, Neb., owned by Ortman Bak- 
eries, which purchased the site re- 
cently. 
S 
New trucks have been added to 
the fleets of W. G. Shipley Baking 
Co., McAlester, Okla., and Bill’s Bak- 
ery, Clinton, Okla. 
e 


Carl Meyer of Paris, Ill, owner 
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and operator of the Meyer Baking 
Co., has purchased Schneider's Bak- 
ery in Arcola, Ill, and will oper- 
ate it. 
e 
The Desloge Baking Co. has an- 
nounced that it is back in operation. 
This bakery was destroyed by fire 
last June and the firm is now located 
in Flat River, Mo. 
& 


The Rex Baking Co., 1650 E. 11th, 
Tulsa, has added a new delivery 
truck to its equipment. 

S 


A business name has been filed for 
the Colonial Doughnut Shoppe, 238 


West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y., by 
Charles M. Ziegler, Sr., and Charles 
M. Ziegler, Jr. 


The Charm Frost Do-Nut Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has been granted a 
state charter with a capitalization 
of $25,000. Bert Buller is the resi- 
dent agent. 

e 


Charles Copeland, Ada, Okla., has 
sold one of his bakeries in Ada, to 
Marion Shipley of the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., McAlester, Okla. 

a 
Baur’s Denver Cake Bakery will 





DONZ PASTRY 


Serving Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 


* 
DONZ’ BUTTER SWEET ROLLS 


Mr. Dan Brown 


Brown Milling Company 
150 East Superior St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


5948 W. North Ave. 


Sweet Rolls, Coffee Cakes, Layer Cakes 


Merrimec 17-2148 


Chicego 23, It. 


September 29, 195) 


I am writing you a few lines to let you know that I have never ex- 
perienced such a Wonderful Loaf of Bread, in all my lite, as the 
one that your Wheat Germ Flour makes, 


And when I say myself I mean all of my customers, who say that the 
bread tastes so much like the one that their mothers used to make, 


However, I find that since I have used this wonderful flour, I have 
increased my oread business at least 304 in the last five months, 


I venture to say that if the Retail Baker would sell Breed like this, 
the Bread consumption would increase immensely throughout the entire 


Country. 


This is an example, we have women folks coming as far as six or eight 
miles to buy our Bread, simply because it tastes good, and toasts 


better. 


My sales girls explain the Nutritional Value to them, and 


they certainly come back and agree with us that it is the best ever, 


Thanks for taking the time to read this, but I thought you would like 
to know how we feel about your flour, 


JD/efc 


With regards, 


DONZ BAKERIES INC. 


JOSEPH J. DONZELLI 
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have an outlet in the $1 million Cher- 
ry Creek Shopping Center in Denver. 
The firm's headquarters is at 15th 
and Curtis Streets, Denver. 
e 

The Sheppard Baking Co., Duran- 
g0, Colo., has moved into its new 
$100,000 bakery plant. The bakery 
now employs 15 persons, but ex- 
pects to expand soon, 


The Bowman Biscuit Co. has es- 
tablished a Dallas branch at 2438 
Central Expressway, J. C. Bowman, 
president, announced. The branch, 
with 7,500 sq. ft. of space, will house 
offices and a warehouse. J. T. Mott 
has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Dallas branch, while 
J.C. Bowman, Jr., is branch manager 
in charge of all operating details. 


Wolf Bakery, Inc., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has been granted a charter with 
$20,000 authorized capital, J. Arthur 
Wolf is the resident agent. 


Ann's Bakery is opening its No. 3 
store in the Sherdian Village Shop- 
ping Center of Tulsa, Okla. The shop 
is owned and operated by Raymond 
Bay and Ann Bay, his wife. 


The Home Style Cookie Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C., has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators are Bruce 
Gebhardt, Ray W. Bradley, Jr., and 
Mildred Reid, all of Charlotte. 

- 


A business name has been filed for 
the Paci-Dina Bakery, 380 Seventh 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Frank Pacile 
and Thomas Sardina. 

e 

A business name has been filed for 
John's Pretzel & Potato Chip Bak- 
ery, 1136 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y., 
by Jeanne Johns and Stuart F. 
Johns, Jr. 


Herman's Pastry Shop has moved 
from 1816 East. Ave. to 1795 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Herman L. 
Storrer is the owner. 

« 

Nelson's Pie Kitchen has opened 
a new retail store at 139 Chau- 
tauqua Ave., Lakewood, N.Y. 

@ 


Balduf Bakeries has opened its re- 
modeled store at 1102 Sylvania Ave., 
Toledo. 

ee 


Bloom Bakery has opened its third 
store at 2104 FE. Fayette St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

& 


A business name has been filed for 
the Helen Ann Pastry Shoppe, Am- 
herst, N.Y., by Helen A. Dietz and 
Anna A. Hamilton. 


Shortly after the first of 1955 the 
Bon Ton Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will move from the present quarters 
at 122 West Wayne St. to the Gettle 
B'dg. where it will operate at retail 
only. Bon Ton now has under con- 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mitune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago &, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 








minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 







Cc HICAGO, IL 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BAL 
TORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘DETROIT, CLEVELAND, ~~ COLUI 











Let's get to the bottom 
of the bulk flour handling problem 


Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 


Me/ 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY munneapouis, minnesota 


This is a loading bin. It holds 1600 cwt. of 
flour. It is one of several set aside by Atkin- 
son for this purpose. 

Why loading bins? Because flour arrives to 
fill such a bin fully twelve hours before de- 
livery. It is during this 12-hour rest interval 
that we make the final, all-important check 
for quality BEFORE a single pound of flour 
flows into truck or car for bulk delivery. Such 
a test—to be conclusive—takes four hours 
or more. And only after such a test can we— 


and you—be absolutely certain that the bulk 
flour you order will be the bulk flour you get. 
That’s what we mean when we say IT’S 
BIN CHECKED*. 

If your flour doesn’t get this final test, 
there’s always the chance that an off-speci- 
fication article will get into your production 
and pile up no end of trouble. 

Why not be sure? Switch to the mill 
equipped to test before loading—and that’s 
Atkinson. 








: 
: 
{ 
' 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. saris civ, s. on. 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§ 


















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











struction a new plant and offices at 
41227 Bluffton Road. 


€ 

Omar, Inc., has opened a retail 
unit in the new $4 million Irvington 
Piaza shopping center at 6300 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Podias, Sr. 
and Sigmund Podias, Jr., have opened 
the Belleville Bake Shop, 3618 West- 
ern Ave., South Bend, Ind., with 
the son as manager. 

e 

Future expansion is being planned 
for Honey Crust Bakery, Inc., Go- 
shen, Ind., according to Mrs. Haines 
McKibbin, president, with the pur- 
chase of a corner lot next to the 
present quarters of the bakery. 

& 

A new retail bakery operation has 
been launched in Lincoln, Neb., as 
part of the new Hested Stores Co., 
self-service department store at 14th 
and “O” Streets. William Boyd, Jr., 
is the manager. 


The Malvern Bakery plant, Mal- 
vern, Ark., formerly owned by G. P. 
Harp and Jess Gilliam, has been sold 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Massey. The 
new owners will operate the business 
as the Massey Pastry Shop. 

J 


S. Fred Brown has resigned as 
sales and advertising manager of H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., to enter the advertising busi- 
ness in Atlanta, 


The Camp Hill Bake Shop has been 
opened by William T. Reed and Er- 
win Reed at 8S. 18th St., Camp Hill, 
Pa. The brothers had formerly con- 
ducted a business in Harrisburg as 
Reed's Cookies. 

€ 


Paoli’s French Bakery, operated by 
Joseph J., and Donald A. Paoli, has 
been opened in the Merchandise Mart 
of Wilmington, Del. 

® 

Eva's Bakery, Maxwell, Iowa, re- 

cently held an open house. 
2 

A business name has been filed in 
the Virginia Pastry Shoppe, 359 Ni- 
agara St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Paul 


Romance, Joseph M. Priore and Jose- 
phine Romano Priore 
@ 


A business name has been filed for 
Galzas Bakery, 1154 Lovejoy St., 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Joseph A. and Cath- 
erine Galza. 

= 

The Britt (Iowa) Bakery, owned 
by Bill Dummett, held a formal open 
ing recently. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








‘ >) x 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 














STANEGG — egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, | 
(ole) 41-1 Mel ale Mole ailel | NA oXeL 4-To MMe Loele Ls | 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
titel fo hwMie late Mel ial-1 ame Le] 8) ol falons 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


















KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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‘Merchandising’ is a word that 
can stand a little definition. We all 
use it, but we may have different 
meanings in mind. And that’s only 
natural because according to the dic- 
tionary, to “merchandise” means to 
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Every Days a Holiday 


The best sources of merchandising ideas and materials 
can be found in the baker's own back acres. For the 
consistently successful advertiser every day's a holiday. 


“buy and sell’’——-which is certainly 
broad enough to cover pretty nearly 
everything a retail merchant does 
Unless, like a baker, he is a manu 
facturer as well as a retailer. 

In any case, by this definition 


“merchandising” includes advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity and 
most anything else you can think of. 
And those activities, in turn, break 
down to a hundred-and-one different 
and specific merchandising projects 





and NEVER CRITICAL 





1. It gives tolerance to mixing. 


2. It is easy to handle... use it dry on top 


of the flour in either sponge or dough. 


3. Bread yield is larger. 


5. The crumb is whiter—you can see the 
difference. 


6. Bread is softer—you can feel the 
difference. 


4. Doughs are more pliable—they machine 7. Bread has a lip smacking flavor — you 
reach for more. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul Dunn, as- 
sistant manager, sales promotion de- 
partment, Fleischmann Division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., speaking at 
recent meetings of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. and the Chicago 
Retail Bakers Assn., used the intrigu- 
ing title, Every Day’s a Hol:day,” to 
introduce his topic on merchandising. 
The contents of his talk are contained 
in the accompanying article. 





a few of which are listed here: 
Point of purchase display: 

Window, island and counter dis- 

plays. 

Posters, 

etc. 
Promotional stunts: 

Open house campaigns. 

Personal appearances. 

Production demonstrations. 

Special sales. 

Music, lights, miscellaneous atten- 

tion getters. 
Publicity: 
Newsworthy stories for 
pers, TV and radio. 
Advertising: 

Newspaper space. 

Radio and TV time. 

Direct mail circulars. 

Bag stuffers. 

Billboards, car cards, truck posters. 
Suggestion Selling: 

Teaser signs, lapel pins, armbands. 

Sales girl training program. 

Now it’s obvious that it wouldn't 
be feasible for any one baker to use 
all of these suggestions. This is a 
sort of cafeteria counter from which 
each baker can choose the activities 
best suited to his particular type of 
operation, his neighborhood and his 
pocketbook. 

As a matter of fact, having this 
list of merchand:sing possibilities is 
really putting the cart before the 
horse, because it’s a lot more practi- 
cal to figure out what's good for your 
business before you start moving 
down the cafeteria line than after- 
wards. We all know the trouble we 
have with cafeterias when our eyes 
get bigger than our stomachs. 

And how do we figure out a well- 
balanced merchandising diet before- 
hand? Let’s see if these suggestions 
don’t make good sense. 

1. Analyze your market. 

2. Check your competition and fel- 

low retailers. 

3. Select product to be merchan- 

dised. 

4.Set up an adequate budget. 


counter cards, banners, 


newspa- 


Analyze Your Market 

It stands to reason that a baker 
who finds out what his customers 
prefer is more likely to please than 
the baker who gives them what he 
prefers. This means pre-testing vari- 
ous items on a small scale and actu- 
ally asking the people about their 
preferences. 

“You'll never find out if you don't 
ask” is good advice for retail mer- 
chants as well as for small boys start- 
ing on their first trips away from 
home. 

Check Competition and Fellow 

Retailers 

One of the best ways to find out 
what will or will not sell is to check 
with and on your fellow retailers. 
This does not mean concentrating 
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With flour prices high these days, 
it pays doubly well to obtain the 
shop cost savings of top-quality 
RODNEY flours. The excellent 
yields, smooth and uniform perform- 
ance, good baking response of 


RODNEY brands... all add up to 

/ important daily economies in any 
baking plant. You can rely all the 

i time on the top quality of the famous 
RODNEY flours which have such a 


long-established record of good 
performance. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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exclusively on your retail bakery 
competitors. It means studying the 
merchandising activities of all your 
fellow retailers, especially the big 
downtown department stores. 

This observation will pay off in a 
number of ways, besides giving you 
an idea of what the public in your 
community will go for. You can get 
a whole file full of ideas on how to 
display the products you decide to 
merchandise by watching what goes 
on in department store windows, 
alone. 

And don’t forget that the depart- 
ment store can use your merchandise 
as well as vice versa. The alert baker 
who gets his wedding cake in a bridal 
display window (in his town’s largest 
department store) can congratulate 
himself on some high-powered pub- 
licity that will really pay off. 
Select Product to be Merchandised 

Selecting the product to be mer- 
chandised will naturally follow as the 
result of the research on your custo- 
mers and fellow retailers. Then, hav- 
ing reached a decision on your chosen 
products, you will be in a better po- 
sition to pick the various merchan- 
dising methods you may wish to em- 
ploy. But before you even start talk- 
ing to your newspaper's advertising 
department, or to your local printer, 
you will want to... 


Set Up an Adequate Budget 

Although there are no hard-and- 
fast rules as to the amount or per- 
centage of money a retailer should 
spend for merchandising, it just 
doesn’t make good sense to pick a 
figure out of the air. Or, worse yet, 
start out with no budget at all and 
then call the whole thing off because 
it costs too much. 

One way to arrive at some sort of 
logical budget is to try to visualize 
an outline of the proposed campaign, 
as far as possible, and get a rough 
estimate of its cost. Another method 
is to set aside a certain percentage 
of gross sales—starting with a very 
conservative percentage —and then 
gradually increasing it as results war- 
rant. 

Your Merchandising “Campaign” 

I have been consistently referring 
to merchandising “campaigns,” not 
one-shot ads for one-day special 
events. I emphasize the word “cam- 
paign” because to me it means a 
planned and coordinated program 
that starts where the products are 
produced and gradually develops into 
the advertisements or commercials 
that are printed in the local news- 
papers and broadcast from the local 
radio or TV stations. 

A very successful department store 
merchandiser I know always started 
his discussions on the budget subject 
with the question: “Who pays for 
advertising ?” 

That's a good question. Because 
the way he had it figured the guy 
who pays for the advertising that’s 
done in any particular line, in any 
particular community, is the guy who 
doesn't do any. 

He explained it this way: 

Discounting the creation of a “new 
market for goods,” and considering 
advertising in the sense of two or 
more merchants competing for the 
same trade ... the one who advertised 
should, all things being equal, take 
trade away from the merchant not 
advertising. That is, his advertising 
bills may very well be paid for by 
the non-advertiser. In other words, 
my loss is your gain, so to speak. A 
lot can be said for this “theory” one 
way or the other. I imagine that 
those of you who advertise consist- 
ently don’t see it quite that way. 

Getting back to our merchandising 
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“campaign,” it should be noted that 
although the actual advertising, via 
newspaper, radio or whatever, is usu- 
ally uppermost in the mind of the 
baker, it comes last in this list of 
steps to be taken: 

1.The “right” product. 

2.The “right” price. 

3. The “right” packaging. 

4.The “right” sales training prep- 


aration. 
5.The “right” window and store 
displays. 
6. The “right” advertising theme and 
media. 


Your experience will guide you on 
the “right” product and price. 

I would hesitate to recommend one 
package over another . . . or for that 
matter be able to justify why one 
costs twice as much perhaps as an- 
other. I believe that in packaging, as 
in many other things, it’s all a mat- 
ter of “taste.” 

I think you'll agree that it’s very 
seldom that two people can agree on 
what makes an effective package. 
But I think we can all agree that the 
main things to keep in mind are sim- 
plicity and, when possible, transpar- 





33 
ency. Let your baked products be 
seen. 

Retail salesmanship, in almost 


every line, can stand a lot of im- 
provement, 

Just the other day I read an article 
by a noted economist, Roger Babson, 
in which he estimated that if every 
U.S. retail sales person would attend 
a course in sales fundamentals—once 
a week for one hour a week-—the 
nation’s inventory backlog would be 
wiped out and all our unemployed 
put back to work within the year. 

Of course, the type of training we 
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Nebraska got to the heart of the wheat quality problem and has 
maintained for several years the current record of 98% approved 
varieties* grown in the state. This fact is emphasized time and time 
again in grain and flour circles. Milling and baking trade papers, 
market news sheets and other publications repeatedly report the 
amazing record of Nebraska Quality Wheat. Even more important, 
is the fact that Nebraska producers are quality-minded. They value 
wheat quality and are doing something about it. 


Here's what NEBRASKA QUALITY means 
to you. Uniformity of baking performance. 
Adequate mixing time which makes for 
excellent blends. Proper tolerance. Higher 
absorption. NEBRASKA QUALITY gives you 
what you expect--GOOD BREAD ALWAYS. 


FOR THE FACTS BEHIND NEBRASKA QUALITY WRITE— 


QUALITY 
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of Nebraska’s 1954 wheat 
crop of 62 million bushels is 
of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the Nebraska 


Grain Improvement Associa- 







tion and rate “excellent” to 
“good” in milling and bak- 
ing characteristics. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 
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are considering here is the “special” 
preparation a bakery sales girl needs 
in order to play her very important 
part in a special merchandising cam- 
paign. For example, suppose you are 
going to feature an “election day 
cake.’ After you make it, price it 
and package it “right,” and give your 
sales girls the following information: 

1.The background story on elec- 
tion day cakes. 

2. The ingredients that go into elec- 
tion day cakes. 

3.The reasons for buying election 
day cakes. 

4.The price (It’s truly amazing 
how often a sales girl won't know the 
right price). 

In other words, your girls 
should be able to tell their customers 
about the product’s quality and about 
its various uses-—-which in the case 
of the election day cake would be its 
service with coffee at an election 
night TV party 

The point to remember is that even 
though your sales girls are less high 
priced than radio or TV announcers, 
they can be even more effective when 
it comes to actually “selling” your 
products if they know what to 
say and how to say it. 


sales 


Stir Up Curiosity 
It should also be remembered that 
a few simple and inexpensive adver- 


tising gadgets—like arm bands, or 
buttons, or small “teaser” signs 
can greatly increase a sales girl's 


selling power by helping to excite the 
customer's curiosity and by practi- 
cally forcing the sales girl to satisfy 
that curiosity. 

Concerning “the right window and 
store d.splays’’ the window display 
is of first importance. This is because 
the counters and islands always take 
their cue from the window—-which, 
in turn, gets its basic theme from the 
special product and/or the occasion 
being merchandised. 

As previously suggested, a little re- 
search on what your fellow retailers 
are doing in the window display line 

particularly the department stores 

will result in more good display 
ideas than you can shake a stick at. 

Many window displays are devised 
so anyone can do them. You don't 
have to spend good money with pro- 
fessional decorators to get the job 
done right. For example, many win- 
dows could very easily be done by the 
youngsters in the family .. . gather- 
ing leaves, buying pumpkins and 
squash and all the other props would 
be duck soup to an ambitious teen- 
ager. 

And get the full advantage from 
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your displays. If possible keep a small 
spotlight on the display so that it 
works for you both day and night. 

The would-be advertiser has a 
cafeteria counter choice of advertis- 
ing media: newspaper ads, radio, TV, 
direct mail, flyers, stuffers, posters, 
etc. But here again it is wise to 
decide on what you want said in 
your advertising before trving to pick 
and choose from all the tempting 
media on display in the advertising 
cafeteria. 

This makes good sense because 
when you think out the various ad- 
vantages your products offer it is 
often evident that it would be more 
effective to tell that particular story 


on the radio than in a newspaper 
or, vice versa. 

For example, suppose a baker de- 
cides to push Hot Cross buns all 
through Lent starting with Ash 
Wednesday. Thinking it out in ad- 
vance he may decide that a short, 
catchy, radio jingle that can call at- 
tention to his Hot Cross buns several 
times a day will be more effective 
and less expensive than ads. 

However, no matter what type ad- 
vertising is finally selected, the first 
requirement is to choose one that 
will make an impression on the pro- 
spective customers. If you're going 
to advertise at all you might as well 
try to make a real impression. The 
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retailer who thinks he can attract 
the public's attention with only one 
short shot just doesn't know people. 

A baker friend of mine decided to 
run a newspaper ad calling attention 
to his Father’s Day cakes. The one 
ad covers all he did to help sell the 
cakes. What he failed to do would 
fill a couple of paragraphs. In the 
first place he didn’t give his sales 
girls the special pep talk and training 
they should have had in advance, In 
the second place, he failed to build 
a Father’s Day cake display in his 
windows and counters. And his ad 
was a one-shot proposition the Fri- 
day before Father's Day. 

By late Saturday night the final re- 





She did every chore; the baking and all— 


Kept busily working from morning till night 
To cook and to keep her home shining bright. 


But you, Mr. Baker, have brought a great change! 
You’ve freed the housewife from batter and range. 
The colorful goods that she buys in your shop 


Would make any grandmother’s tired eyes pop. 


The things you’ve made when your work is done 


Will help every family to have more fun— 
The flavorsome goodies in endless array 


Which say, best of all, “Happy Holiday!” 
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turns were in and they weren't good. 
The one ad had cost him hard- 
earned dollars and he had sold exact- 
ly one more Father’s Day cake than 
the year before, when he didn’t ad- 
vertise at all. 

So how did he figure? 

He figured it cost him $52 to sell 
one Father’s Day cake. Therefore, 
‘Newspaper advertising’s a lot of 
nonsense.” 

Was this a reasonable conclusion? 
Does that mean he would be justified 
in not doing any Father’s Day ad- 
vertising next year? 

I don’t think so. I realize, of course, 
that even the best-planned advertis- 
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ing campaigns will lay an occasional 
egg. And nobody can guarantee that 
our baker friend will sell more cakes 
next year even if he takes all the 
steps we have suggested. But, on the 
other hand, he certainly shouldn't 
condemn advertising on the basis of 
the one-step job he did the last time 
out. 

Finally, there is the fact that we 
have records to show that a good 
many bakers who went to the trouble 
of planning and carrying out a real 
Father's Day “campaign” did reap a 
profitable payoff in extra saleg}So 
once again let's ask the question, 
“WHO PAYS FOR ADVERTISING?” 


And this time let's face the fact 
that the bill is paid by the one-shot 
hit-or-miss advertiser as well as by 
the previously described retailer who 
doesn't advertise at all. 

So far we have been considering 
campaigns devoted to special occa- 
sions or events. But when you get 
down to calling a spade a shovel it’s 
highly questionable if even a well- 
planned “campaign” can be complete- 
ly successful if it isn’t built on a 
foundation of consistent general ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

What I’m suggesting is that the 
most successful advertising is year- 
round advertising . . . the kind that 
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uses special events or occasions to 
step-up and spark the basic appeal 
of the quality and variety which the 
baker should always emphasize. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean daily 
ads, or a daily radio program, or any- 
thing like that. It does mean keep- 
ing the baker’s name and claims be- 
fore the public on some sort of a con- 
sistent basis. So that when his special 
event ads do appear they will be read 
by prospects Who already believe in 
him and in the quality of his products 


In other words, for the consist- 
ently successful advertiser every 
day is a holiday. 


It’s easy to secure a list of the 
“days.” “weeks” and “months” that 
are celebrated or promoted through- 
out the year and when you add in 
the regular holidays and local cele- 
brations you have a mighty full pro- 
motion calendar, 

There are many things that can be 
done on some of these special occa- 
sions at little or no cost. 

For example, you can_ publicize 
your special Cakes, any unusual 
baked specialties, your new products, 
new employees, 


anniversaries, open 
house parties, etc. Also be sure 
to get a mention in the papers 


every time you're called upon to do- 
nate a decorated cake for some 
worthy community event. The basic 
ingredient of course for good local 
publicity, is “get to know the editor.” 
And one way to begin would be to 
send a delicious baked product along 
with a note inviting the women’s 
page or food editor for a guided tour 
of your bakery. 

There’s an advertising adage that 
claims that one inch of free public- 
ity is worth more than three inches 
of paid advertising. 

Your very best source of merchan- 
dising ideas and materials can be 
found, like diamonds, “right in your 
own back acres.” 

I refer to the merchandising ideas 
and materials furnished by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
the many allied firms of the baking 
industry and by the alert and helpful 
bakery trade press. 

Month after month these sources 
produce and/or report on merchan- 
dising ideas or tools that were de- 
veloped specifically to help you. And 
don’t forget that trade magazine ad- 
vertisements can often be as helpful 
as their editorial content. 
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DO YOU KNOW . o « ? 


Pg 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 40 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 Is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When marshmallow becomes 2. Super heated steam is not suit- 
too firm to spread easily, it should able for bread baking. 


be thinned down with water. 3. As powdered cinnamon used in 


making raisin bread darkens the 
crumb, the use of oil of cinnamon is 
recommended to eliminate the dis- 
coloring. 

4. The cubic inch pan displace- 
ment per ounce of dough for white 
bread should be 5.85 cu. in. for the 
best results. 

5. A newly milled flour requires 
more mixing time than flour made 
from the same wheat six or eight 
months after harvesting 

6. To obtain the best flavor in 
cakes, sour cream butter should be 
used rather than sweet cream butter. 

7. Small round white spots on the 
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top crust of pound cakes are due 
to using a sugar with too fine a 
granulation. 

8. Moldy bread can be eliminated 
by the use of vinegar in the doughs. 

9. Various brands of prepared 
doughnut flours require different 
mixing times. 

10. Rope spores are killed at a 
baking temperature of 450° F. There- 
fore they will not be found in bread 
right after baking. 

11. High sugar content. cake bat- 
ters that are refrigerated over 24 
hours require no adjustments before 


being deposited into the pans and 
baked. 
12. Quite often about 10% sugar 


is added to frozen yolks, before freez- 
ing, in order to lower their cost. 

13. Baking powder is sometimes 
used in pie dough in order to make 
the crust slightly more tender and 
’ yew, 

14. To eliminate, to a great ex- 
tent, the discoloration of sliced ba- 
nanas they should be covered at once 
with custard cream or a glaze after 
the bananas are peeled and _ sliced 
when making banana pies. 

15. Using melted shortening in 
bread doughs instead of shortening 
stored at 70 to 80° F. will give a 
better distribution of the fat in the 
doughs. 

16. When making invert syrup, 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose) is 
changed into levulose and dextrose. 
The sweetening value of sucrose is 
figured as 100% sweet. Levulose is 
figured as 75% and dextrose 172% 
sweet. 

17. The temperature of sponges 
used in so-called hot sponges for 
making bread is usually somewhere 
from 85 to 90° F. 

18. A simple method used for re- 
moving the skins from fresh peaches 
is to submerge them in hot water 
for a short time. 

19. Depreciation on peel ovens is 
generally figured at 74%% and for 
traveling ovens at 5% or a normal 
life of 20 years. 

20. When the custard filling for 
custard pies is stirred too much the 
baked pies will contain a lot of air 
holes and the filling seems to be 
very thin and watery. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Set Conference Dates 


RICHMOND, VA.—The 1955 fall 
conference and annual meeting of the 
Virginia Bakers Council will be Sept. 
11-13 at Natural Bridge, Va. Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
association, said Sunday afternoon, 
there will be the regular hospitality 
hour and annual smorgasbord dinner, 
to be followed by an evening of en- 
tertainment to be provided by Po- 
tomac States Division No. 3 of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Monday will be occupied by the regu- 
lar conference program, with the an- 
nual. Dutch Treat dinner and dance 
on Monday evening. On Tuesday the 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Virginia Bakers Council will be held. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PENNSYLVANIA NOMINATIONS 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Chester 
Kempinski of Wilkes-Barre and Stan- 
ley Olszewski of Nanticoke have been 
nominated for election as president of 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. which will be held here Dec. 
14. Arnold Schavi of Scranton has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Christmas party to be held at the 
December meeting. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 38 











1. False. It should be placed in a 
kettle and heated in a warm water 
bath. It should be stirred until it 
softens enough to spread readily. 
When cool, it will set up again. 


2. True. Low pressure steam 
should be used for baking purposes. 
Steam is used in the oven for its 
moisture content. It prevents the 
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crust from setting too rapidly, there- 
by producing maximum expansion of 
the loaves in the oven. Super heated 
steam is dry and is useless as a 
source of humidity. It would have a 
very injurious effect on the loaves 

3. True. However, this oil is quite 
potent and care must be taken when 
using it so as not to get too much 
in the dough. For safety, it is a good 
idea to dilute it with some glycerine 

4. True. Pickering and Norton, 
after much study, found that for a 
1 lb. open top loaf the best results 
were obtained by using 5.85 cu. Jn. 
per ounce of dough. 

5. False. It would require less 
mixing time than flour made from 


the same wheat later in the season. 

6. True. Sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced butter flavor than 
sweet cream butter. In making ic- 
ings containing a large percentage 
of butter, usually sweet cream butter 
is recommended as otherwise the 
flavor may be too pronounced. Sugar 
seems to intensify the flavor. 

7. False. They may be due to (1) 
the use of too coarse a sugar; (2) 
too much steam in the oven; (3) not 
dissolving excess sugar; (4) the use 
of the wrong type of milk solids; 
(5) lack of salt in the formula. 

8. False. The use of vinegar in 
the dough will not eliminate mold. 
To decrease the tendency for bread 
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to mold: (1) it should be made in a 
clean shop; (2) it should be proper- 
ly cooled before it is wrapped; (3) 
no stale or returned bread should 
be brought back into the bakery; 
(4) a mold inhibitor should be used 
in the dough. 


9. True. This is undoubtedly due 
to variations in the richness of the 
formula used. A rich formula usual- 
ly is mixed longer than a lean for- 
mula in order to decrease the ab- 
sorption of fat by the doughnuts dur- 
ing frying. A lean formula mixed as 
long as a rich one would be very 
apt to produce tougher doughnuts 
and also doughnuts having an irregu- 
lar shape. 

10. False. They may be found in 
bread right after baking as the cen- 
ter of the loaves does not reach this 
high temperature. It has been found 
that the temperature in the center 
of the loaves is about 210 to 211° F. 

11. False. For best results, 8 oz. 
of batter, “% oz. baking powder and 
3 to 4 oz. of powdered sugar should 
be mixed together and added to each 
12% lb. of refrigerated batter that 
has been allowed to come up to room 
temperature (about 75° F.). 

12. False. Usually 10% sugar is 
added when yolks are frozen in order 
to prevent any possible formation 
of lumpy particles. The yolks will also 
thaw out somewhat faster and are 
somewhat less gummy. Sugar per 
pound is of course lower in price 
than yolks and is taken into consid- 
eration when the selling price of 
frozen yolks containing it is estab- 
lished. 

13. True. It is not generally rec- 
ommended for bottom crusts as soak- 
age will be increased. 

14. True. The faster this is ac- 
complished, the longer the retaining 
of the natural color. It has also 
been suggested that the bananas be 
sliced by a knife made of wood in- 
stead of a silver or steel knife. 

15. False. Experiments using col- 
ored shortenings produced no notice- 
able difference in the finished doughs 

16. False. Levlulose is figured as 
about 172% sweet and dextrose about 
15%. 

17. True. The dough is generally 
88 to 90° F. when it comes from 
the mixer. Sometimes hot sponges 
are used and the doughs made to 
come out of the mixer at about 80 
to 82° F. 

18. True. By submerging them in 
boiling water for about a half min- 
ute the skins may easily be re- 
moved. The peaches shoulld be ripe 
in order to obtain the best flavor 

19. False. Depreciation on peel 
ovens is generally figured at 5% and 
on traveling ovens at 74%. 

20. False. Stirring the filling too 
much will produce a foamy like top 
crust. The air holes and broken down 
filling is due to the pies being over 
baked. 
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Williams Baking Co. 
Continues Cake Unit 


SCRANTON, PA. — Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., will continue operating 
its cake department on a week-to- 
week basis because of the “encourag 
ing co-operation of employees since 
a 60-day shutdown notice was posted 
Sept. 1, president Gerard R. Williams 
said. “We're getting fine co-operation 
from our employees and are en- 
couraged enough to continue to oper- 
ate on a week-to-week basis although 
the 60-day notice still stands,” Mr. 
Williams said. 
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No. 3634—Dehydrat- 
ed Eggs 


A copy of the proceedings of a 
symposium in the form of a 98-page 


booklet, titled “Stability of Dehy- 
drated Eggs,” is available without 
charge. The symposium was spon- 


sored by the Quartermaster Food & 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces. Included are sections on pH 
determination and control, experi- 
mental comparisons, comparative 
stability of acidified and glucose-free 
eggs, consumer preference methods 
for evaluating dried eggs during 
storage, salmonella research and 
many other topics. Copies are avail- 
able by writing the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Il. 


No. 3635—Roll 
Machine Brochure 


A four-page brochure describing 


and illustrating the AMF - Union 
mode! “K" continuous-feed automatic 
roll machines has been issued by 


Worth Looking Into 
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American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany’s bakery division. The AMF- 
Union machine has a speed up to 
25 pieces per minute, with a scaling 
range of 1 oz. to 442 0oz., depending 
upon condition of the dough. Using a 
new dividing and rounding method 
with continuous dough feed, the ma- 
chine is said to produce a uniform 
flow of accurately-divided and round- 
ed dough pieces, It is synchronized to 
discharge directly into the cups of the 
AMF-Union Pan-O-Mat trays. It can 
also be used for manual panning 
Copies of this brochure and _ infor- 
mation on other AMF bakery equip 
ment can be obtained by checking 
No. 3635 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3636—Loading 
Dock Shelter 


X-Tra-Span is the trade name of 
a new loading dock shelter, just in- 
troduced by Atlas Industries. This 
model was designed for use on extra- 
deep loading docks, or it can be used 
to conect adjoining plants. The shelter 
rolls on special wheels and when not 
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() No, 3634—Dehydrated Eggs 
() No. 3635-—-Roll Machine 
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in use, folds compactly back around 
the shipping room door. The model 


is completely portable and can be 
moved from door to door. X-Tra- 
Spans can also be custom-built to 
any length. To secure more complete 
details check No. 3636 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3637—Shortening 


A new shortening for heavy-duty 
frying is now being marketed by 
Armour & Co, under the brand name 
Fry-Zall. An all-hydrogenated blend 
of meat and vegetable fats, this prod- 
uct was developed after extensive 
laboratory experimenting to fill the 
need for a frying fat to withstand 
the high temperatures of commercial 
frying. Neutral in flavor, and with a 
smooth plasticity for ease of handling 
over a wide range of temperature, 
the product is said to have a smoke 
point of 460° F. It contains a gov- 
ernment-approved antioxidant. The 
new shortening is packed in 50 Ib. 
tins and fiber boxes, 110 Ib. tins 
and 400 lb, drums. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3637 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3639—Filling 
Machine 


Pack-Rite Machines has announced 
new developments in its model A-TS- 
VS Holm automatic weighing and 
filling machine for cookies, crackers, 
and similar products. This machine 
automatically continues to deliver ac- 
curately weighed quantities of ma- 
terials to the discharge spout and to 
the waiting containers as long as the 
top hopper is kept filled. No manipu- 
lation is required by the operator at 
the completion of each weighing. It 
is for bench or table mounting hav- 
ing a steel base and angle iron frame 
to which“is attached the top or sup- 








ply hopper. This hopper is made of 
aluminum, all other parts coming in 
contact with the material being han- 
died are made of stainless steel. The 
usual weighing ratio is 1 to 3; that 
is 1 to 3 oz., 3 to 9 oz.; etc. Other ra- 
tios may be had depending on the ma- 
aterial. This model has a weighing 
speed of 18 to 20 accurate weighings 
available for handling a wide variety 
per minute. Other models are also 
of free, semi-free and non-free flowing 
materials. Model A-TS-VS is 38 in. 
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high, 22 in. wide and 48 in. long. Net 
weight is approximately 200 pounds. 
The hopper has a capacity of 20 to 100 
lb., depending on the material. For 
more complete details check No. 3639 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3638—Packaging 


To further promote bakery gift 
packaging, the Pie-Pak Company, 
Inc., has produced a special designs 
on Pie-Pak bands to befit the season, 
available with or without the name 
of bakery. The company’s containers 
range in sizes from 5 in. to 10 in. 
diameter for both hard and soft 
top bakery products using paper or 
aluminum plates, They comprise two 
parts: a circular band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp specially treated 
for sanitary purposes, on which the 
bakery name or holiday greeting may 
be printed; and, a transparent, and 
sanitary cellophane top that fits 
snugly over the contents, providing 
full visability for extra sales appeal. 
Being round, these containers are 
readily adaptable for filling with 
cookies, petit fours, crackers, cakes, 
pastries, etc. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 3638 on 
the coupon and clip, and mail it. 


No. 3644—Refriger- 
ator 


Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., has 
announced advances in its 50 cu. ft. 
reach-in bakery refrigerator, which 
has one door of the freezer fitted 
with bakery pan slides and the other 
as a regular bakery freezer. Twenty- 
eight bakery pan slides are provided 
for each door opening. Pan slides, 


measuring 17% in. by 25% in., are of 
heavy-formed steel, welded and zinc 





after fabrication. There are 
2 in. vertical spacings between pans, 
which slide out for cleaning. Each 
door is equipped with automatic 
lighting with concealed wiring, Un- 
derwriter Laboratories approved. The 
baked goods unit with standard % 
h.p. compressor, operates at 0°. When 
equipped with % h.p. compressor, 
it maintains sub-zero temperatures. 
Other features are its porcelain-on- 
steel construction, “Oilite bearing”’ 
hinges, self-lubricating and aluminum 
inner shell lining. For more complete 
details check No. 3644 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


plated 


No. 3640—W hipping 
Agent 

A whipping agent, which is said to 
perform like egg whites has been de- 
veloped by the Western Condensing 
Co. Known commercially as Peebles’ 
Dairy-Whip, the product is made 
from sweet dried whey and is avail- 
able in powdered form. When used 
as the whipping ingredient in marsh- 
mallow toppings, cremes and similar 
confections, the product consistently 
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gives a smooth, creamy body, the 
company reports. It is claimed that 
weeping is reduced and shelf life ex- 
tended. The product’s whipping prop- 
erties stem from high concentrations 
of lactalbumin protein, plus milk 
salts which promote greater stability. 
The product replaces from one-fourth 
to one-half of the more expensive 
gelatin in marshmallow toppings and 
fillings, boiled icings, meringues, con- 
fections and cast marshmallows 
from 10-15% of the egg white solids 
in regular angel food cake formulas. 
For more complete details check No. 
3640 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3641—Delivery 
Body 


The Herman Body Co. has rede- 
signed its line of Routemaster for- 
ward control bodies, which can be 
mounted on all standard forward con- 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
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trol truck chassis. The line provides 
either aluminum or steel construc- 
tion. Strategic use is made of 
metal at points of greatest stress. 

Both the steel and the aluminum 
models are claimed to reprecent the 
lightest weight metal body possible 
that is still consistent with maximum 
service and long life. 

The Routemaster bodies fea- 
ture “showcase” visibility with 
curved, full-view wrap-around wind- 
shield. Standard body sizes include 8, 
10 and 12 ft. interior lead space 
length. The width inside is 78 in. and 
the height is 70 in. All are equipped 
with sliding side doors, built-in tubu- 
lar multi-port defroster and full body 
width utility shelf over the wind- 
shield. The 8 ft. body has approxi- 
mately 300 cu. ft. capacity and 
mounts on a % ton chassis. The 10 ft. 
body has a capacity of approximately 
375 cu. ft. and is designed to mount 
either on a %, 1 or 1% ton chassis. 
The capacity of the 12 ft. body is 
approximately 450 cu, ft. and it can 
bem spouted on a 1, 142 or 2 ton 
chassis. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3641 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3645—Pneumatie 
Stapler 


A new design for its model P A 
(portable, air) pneumatic stapler has 


been announced by the Container 
Stapling Corp. The machine was in- 
vented by Werner Schafroth, presi- 
dent of the company, and is patented. 
Detailed specifications and descrip- 
tions of this machine are available 
by checking No. 3645 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3616—Cake Pan 


A heart shaped wedding cake pan 
for the bakery trade has been intro- 
duced by Harry Feldman. Known as 
the “sweetheart” pan, it comes in 
six different sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
and 18 in. by three inches deep. It 
is made of heavy tin, double seamed 
and is of hand made construction, In 
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addition to wedding cakes it is also 
suitable for birthday, Valentine or 
Mother's Day cakes. Special litera- 
ture is available on this, and other 
pans. Special sizes can also be made 
to order. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3646 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 36142—Merchan- 
dising Book 


The bakery research department, 
Procter & Gamble Co., has available 
a merchandising book which includes 
formulas and merchandising sugges- 
tions for Christmas. Included are 
formulas for egg nog pie, Christmas 
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the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container... 
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ibility with overall cellophane 
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handling. 
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BAKING TRAINING 
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Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 
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More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


“ Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won't cost you one extra penny >« 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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WHITE SWAN 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








HIGH GLUT EN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








cookies, Danish butter cookies, Eng- 
lish Christmas cookies, egg nog cake, 
egg nog icing, Christmas breakfast 
rolls and Christmas stollen. To se- 
cure the book check No. 3642 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3643—Humidity 
Cabinet 


A humidity cabinet for laboratory 
testing and research has been an- 
nounced by the Crest Manufacturing 
Co. The cabinet is a self-contained 
unit, with accurate humidity and tem- 
perature control in ranges to 95% 
R. H. and temperatures to 120° F., 
the company claims. Stainless steel 
construction, Fiberglas insulation, 
sealed double glass doors and simple, 
power elements provide a wide vari- 
ety of product testing, proofing and 
fermentation applications. Other fea- 
tures include precision Fenwal con- 
trol, integral humidity and tempera- 
ture gauges and fully adjustable 
shelves, A descriptive bulletin on the 
cabinet is available by checking No. 
3643 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 

No. 3621—-Cargo space 
R. Elston Co., Inc. 

No. 3622 
method, 
urement. 

No. 3623 —Code marker, 
Marking Equipment Co 

No. 3624 Tape for self-opening 
boxes, Chicago Printed String Co. 

No. 3626—Industrial liquid cleaner, 
Whistleclean Corp. 

No. 3627—-Packaging design, 
van Products Company, Inc 

No. 3628—-Flour bin control, Fiel- 
den Instrument Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. 

No. 8629—-Decal color for 
Meyercord Co. 

No. 8680—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 83681 -—— Puffball attachment, 
Gem Doughnut Machine Co 

No. 3632 — Waxed paper 
Fabricon Products, Inc. 
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DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA 
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dustry. 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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NEW ENGLAND MEETING — New officers of the New England Bakers 
Assn. are shown above, together with some of the speakers featured during 
the recent NEBA convention. Left to right, seated, are Harold K. Wilder, 
executive secretary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., Richmond; George F. Stoe- 
ber, Ed Delorge Baking Co., Biddeford, Maryland; Robert E. Sullivan, NEBA 
executive secretary, Boston; (standing) Raymond W. Payette, Girard Baking 
Co., Burlington, Vt., retiring NEBA president; William F. Goodale, Jr., Ber- 
wick Cake Co., Roxbury, Mass., newly elected president, and Frank J. Mack, 
Mack Baking Co., Bangor, Maine, vice president. 





Spaulding Bakeries 
Cites 59-Year Progress 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. Renna Z. 
Spaulding, founder of Spaulding Bak- 
eries, Binghamton, N.Y., which is 
approaching its 59th anniversary Feb. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, = — 65 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








11, attributes his business success to 
“35% ideas and 95% sweat and hard 
work.” 

It was in early February, 1896, 
that Mrs. Spaulding baked six loaves 
of bread and paid a grocery bill. Her 
talent for baking gave the young cou- 
ple the needed stimulus. They began 
to work together in earnest. Mr. 
Spaulding bought a delivery wagon 
and the couple embarked on a rou- 
tine which saw them working a 16- 
hour day. Today company trucks 
cover 25,000 miles daily, and some 
900 employees in eight plants produce 
thousands of loaves. 

A system of depots has extended 
the firm’s sales territory widely. 
Spaulding found that by establishing 
depots in the Albany area it could 
service routes in a 250-mile territory, 
inclusive of in-between areas, and 
counting, of course, its Pennsylvania 
outlets. 

Spaulding extensive 


covers terri- 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** hiv 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








tory in southern New York and Penn- 
synvania, with plants and depots in 
Elmira, Middletown, Oneonta, N.Y.; 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton 
and Norristown, Pa. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Omar Sends Omar 
Special Birthday Cake 


OMAHA—Five bakeries of Omar, 
Inc., have a namesake in a little one- 
year-old Moslem boy. 

he lad is Omar Bakri Hijab, the 
only boy among the quadruplets born 
a year ago to Mr. and Mrs. Wasfi 
Hijab, Moslem students from Jordan 
enrolled at the University of Florida. 

In celebration of Omar Bakri’s 
birthday Nov. 18, Omar, Inc. sent the 
Hijab family a specially decorated 
birthday cake by air mail express. 
With the cake went the personal 
greetings of W. J. Coad, Jr., president 
of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Canadian Bakery Firm 
Hit by Labor Troubles 


TORONTO — Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., a firm controlled by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and operating 
plants in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan reports a_ net 
profit of $33,908 for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1954. This represents a slide 
of more than 80% from the previous 
year’s figure of $185,218. 

The dip in profit is attributed to 
the difficult business conditions in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and to 
labor troubles in Vancouver. Negoti- 
ations with production employees at 
Vancouver failed to result in agree- 
ment and the plant was shut down 
from July 8 to Oct. 11, 1954 
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Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 
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Freihofer's Horses 
Still Familiar Sight 


ALBANY, N.Y. — Bakeries on 
wheels, such as have been started 
recently in several communities, may 
come and go, but the Charles Frei- 
hofer Baking Company's horse-and- 
wagon home deliveries in Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady, N.Y., go on 
forever, it seems. The company main- 
tains plants in these cities, and dis- 
tributes to smaller communities in 
the surrounding territory by motor- 
truck, as well as grocery stores in 
these areas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


House-to-house service in the cities, 
however, is maintained by the horse- 
and-wagon method. Company execu- 
tives aver that no motor-truck re- 
placements can equa! the older meth- 
ods for economy, where frequent 
stops, several to a block, are neces- 
sary, in congested city areas. The 
concentration of house-to-house oper- 
ation in the populous eastern states 
highlights the first requirement for 
successful operation under this sys- 
tem—population concentrated within 
relatively small areas. New York 
State had about 100 bakeries operat- 
ing house-to-house, while Pennsy]- 
vania led the nation with twice that 
many, at last count. At its best today, 
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this operation is a far cry from the 
old peddler’s cart and the old bakery 
wagon. Spick and span wagons and 
well-groomed horses, neatly  uni- 
formed and well-trained personnel, 
are the rule. 

“Freddy Freihofer,” the genial 
bunny of radio and TY, is still ex- 
pounding the merits of Freihofer 
company products. He is also featured 
in the weekly newspaper ads. A new 
TV contract has been negotiated re- 
cently by the company. 


Fermco Chemicals, Inc., 
Begins Production 


CHICAGO — Glucose oxidase-cata- 
lase and gluconic acid will be the 
first products of the newly formed 
company, Fermco Chemicals, Inc. 
This enzyme system is used in the 
manufacture of stable dehydrated 
eggs (egg solids) for cake mixes as 
well as in other products where oxy- 
gen or glucose presents a stability 
problem. 

Dr. Don Scott, vice president, 
stated that Fermco will be in partial 
production by early December and 
full production by Jan. 1. Dr. Scott 
has worked extensively with this en- 
zyme system for the past three years 
in his capacity as technical director 
for B. L. Sarett and Vita-zyme Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. 

Other principals in this newly 
formed company are Morris Ovson, 
founder and past president of the 
Ovson egg division of National Dairy 
Products Corp.; Leo D. and Eugene 
P. Ovson, formerly of National Dairy 
Products Corp. and present princi- 
pals of the Leo & Gene Ovson Co., 
Chicago; Wilfred S. Cowan, formerly 
chief engineer of the Emulsol Corp.; 
and Aléxander V. and Leon Cham, 
of Midwest Produce Co., Winnipeg. 

The company plans to provide a 
complete line of enzymes. 

The plant and offices are located 
at 4941 S. Racine Ave., Chicago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. E. Hannon Will Head 
New York Bakers’ Group 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. elected these 
officers at the November meeting at 
Stahl’s Restaurant, here: G. Edward 
Hannon, Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., 
president; Richard Stowell, Hill’s 
Bakery, first vice president; Frank 
Jindra, Karban's Bakery, second vice 
president; Harry Wolfe, Goodman's 
Pies, third vice president; William 
Fincke, General Mills, Inc., secre- 
tary, and Louis Krushansky, French 
Baking Co., treasurer. 

Guest speaker was Jake Pitler, 
coach of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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Robert E. Quinlan 


RESIGNS—Robert E. Quinlan has 
resigned from the staff of the Bakers 
of America Program to accept a po- 
sition with National Bakers Service. 
Inc., effective Nov. 15, E. E. Kelley, 
dr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., has announced. Mr. Quinlan 
joined the program in 1948, He has 
been in charge of merchandising and 
in the past two years has directed 
the promotion of the program with 
bakers. Acting as a field representa- 
tive, he has traveled throughout the 
nation contacting bakers regarding 
the program and its activities. In his 
new connection, Mr. Quinlan will be 
calling on the clients of his company 
on selling and merchandising. 





TENNESSEE BAKERY SOLD 


MURFREESBORO, TENN. — The 
Sally Ann Baking Co. here has been 
sold by Hardin H. Ragland, presi- 
dent of Ragland Potter & Co., Nash- 
ville wholesale grocery firm, to H.S. 
Hamilton, Jr., and associates of At- 
lanta. Mr. Hamilton, a veteran of 19 
years in the baking industry, is 
changing the name of the Murfrees- 
boro firm to the Hamilton Baking 
Co. Employing from 125 to 150 per- 
sons, it is one of the largest plants 
in this area. 

BREAD iS THE GYAFF OF LIFE 

GIVAUDAN OFFICE MOVES 

CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati of- 
fice of Givaudan-Deleawanna, Inc., 
and its associate companies, Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc., and Sindar Corp. has 
moved to new quarters at the Trans- 
portation Bldg., 307 East Fourth St., 
Cincinnati 2. The phone number will 
continue to be PArkway 8254. 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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“ your baking # 
Me. par iner  ~° 





Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE 
{ COOKIE KING CO 
CRACKER KING 
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PASTRY KING 


GRAHAM KING 


c ake flour 


okie and doughnut flour 
cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity atolls 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








Mites 








AT APPLETON, 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1ns 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











The Library of Congress has a spe- 


cial legislative reference service 
which can turn up practically any 
information a congressman desires. 

A distinguished senator one day 
sent the researchers a quotation and 
requested the author’s name. Through 
book after book the learned librari- 
ans searched. They cudgeled their 
brains. They even pored over ancient 
manuscripts and translated out of 
the Egyptian. But finally they agreed 
it was no use. Timidly they called 
the senator’s office and reported their 
inability to fulfill his request 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said his sec- 
retary. “The senator wrote that him- 
self. He just wanted to be sure no- 
body else had said it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
He (at the movies): “Can you see 
all right?” 
She: “Yes.” 
He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 


He: “Seat comfortable?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “Mind changing places?”’ 
¢¢ ¢ 


A frog was caught in a deep rut 
in a road and, in spite of the help 
of his friends, could not get out. 
Finally his friends left him there in 
despair, but the next day they saw 
him out of the rut and as chipper as 
ever 

“I thought you couldn't 
said one of them. 

“I couldn't,” replied the frog. “But 
a truck came along and I had to.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Sentry: “Halt; who's there?” 

Voice: ‘‘American.” 

Sentry: “Advance and recite the 
second verse of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’.”’ 

Voice: “I don’t know it.” 

Sentry: “Proceed, American.” 


oe ¢ ¢ 


An author, monopolizing the con- 
versation with talk of his accom- 
plishments, was suddenly conscience- 
stricken. “A thousand pardons,” he 
said to a fellow guest. “Here I am 
talking of nobody but myself. Let’s 
talk about you. What do you think 
of my new book?" 


oe ¢ ¢ 


If all the college boys who slept 
in class were placed end to end, they 
would be much more comfortable. 


o¢ @ 


A Texan walked into the bar of a 
New York night club, saw a customer 
lying helpless on the floor and, point- 
ing to him, said: “Give me some of 


that.” 

“Daddy,” said the six-year-o!d pupil 
of a progressive school. “Dickie said 
a very naughty word today.” 


get out,” 
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“Is that so?” remarked the parent. 
“What did he say?” 

“Oh, we're not encouraged to use 
such words—but if you want to say 
all the bad words you know, I’ll tell 
you when you come to it.” 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 





















GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U. S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Golden Loaf” mats our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 














“Roche “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 
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I. SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


i igs 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOU 


Always dependable, always the best 
. .» famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M, Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
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ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bak Suppliers ; 
Assn. ; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic Complete Grain 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 7 efle.s 

304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. acilities for 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- Serving the 


ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 Milli T d 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. Wing traae 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 












Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 











DURANT EXPANDS PLANT 

DURANT, OKLA.—Durant Milling 
Co. has constructed 50 ft. high steel 
storage tanks, which added 90,000 
bu. to its capacity. The elevator’s 


total capacity now is 200,000 bu. Its 
milling plant manufactures and de- 
livers 1,500 tons of feed a month. 





P/ K Customers GRAIN COMPANY 
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y y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - | CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 








| 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


























BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 NEW YORK @_ ENID 
MINNEAPOLIS SP va DULUTH FORT WORTH a AMARILLO 
a Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 









4 is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
| from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


is BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presivens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Max F. Cohn, Feed Trade 
Veteran, Will Retire 


BUFFALO—Max F. Cohn, one of 
the nation’s best-known grain and 
feed brokers and jobbers and founder 
of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., will 
retire after more than a half century 
in the grain and feed business. 


His career parallels that of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo, with 
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which he has been closely allied and 
which also marked its 50th anniver- 
sary this year. Mr. Cohn has held 
top posts in national trade organiza- 
tions and helped mold the nation’s 
feed and grain business to a wartime 
economy during World War II. 

He will continue as president and 
secretary of Sunset at least through 
next year. He moved Oct. 30 to Or- 
mond Beach, Fla., where he has pur- 
chased a home, although his retire- 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ment isn’t effective until Jan. 1. 

Harold E. Bradt, now vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Sunset, will as- 
sume the additional position of gen- 
eral manager on Jan. 1. Mr. Cohn 
said the “business eventually will be 
taken over” by Mr. Bradt and other 
associates, Bradford G. Monk, John 
S. Sharpe and M. W. Howard. 

The Sunset company founder will 
continue in an advisory capacity for 
some time although he will not be 
active in the day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Cohn also is past director and 
treasurer of the Corn Exchange here. 
Grain and feed men in Buffalo hon- 
ored Mr. Cohn at a testimonial din- 
ner in the Buffalo Yacht Club. 

He is past director and member of 
the executive committee of the Grain 








GRAIN COR 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 









POR 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Menager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK - F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 
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Max F. Oohn 


& Feed Dealers National Assn. and 
is a member of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 


Ss 
xX PO RT 
Gulf Rieu 
and 
LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 


Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Konsos City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


AFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Canadian Flour Export Group 
Elects H. H. Parker President 


TORONTO Herbert H. Parker, 
who heads the export division of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 
elected chairman of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee at a meet- 
ing held in Toronto Nov. 26. He suc- 
ceeds William H. Pinchin, Pillsbury 
Canada, Ltd. 

Appointed as vice chairmen were 
Phillip W. Strickland, Almonte Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and president of the On- 
tario Flour Millers’ Assn., and Sol 
Kanee, Soo Line Mills, Ltd. Harry J. 
Dowsett continues as secretary and 
treasurer 

Mills in membership of the com- 
mittee cover 99% of Canada's milling 
capacity. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to explore new markets for 
flour, to strengthen existing markets 
and to give assistance to potential 
importers. Founded at the suggestion 
of Clarence D, Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, the committee 
receives full cooperation from official 
bodies including the trade department 
and the Canadian Wheat Board. Rep- 
resenting the department at the 
meeting was G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the grain division with William Rid- 
del, commissioner and J. F. Fraser, 
sales assistant, represented the board. 
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LONDON, ENG. 
Schwarz & Co. (Grain) Ltd. 


Victoria Products and Grain 


(Overseas Agents) Ltd. 
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Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
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MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 
LIMITED 


WINNIPE@ CANADA 
SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
> ead EXPORTFLOUR - 

















After a discussion of arrangements 
for the continuation of the industry's 
publicity efforts in foreign markets 
Mr. Riddel contributed an account of 
the wheat board’s program aimed at 
assisting the sales of both wheat and 
flour. He stated that the board is in- 
viting representatives from a number 
of foreign markets to tour Canada 
with the idea of developing goodwill, 
and to impress visitors with the high 
quality of Canadian wheat and flour. 

Additionally, Mr. Riddel revealed, 
the board is preparing a colored sound 
movie in three parts. The first part 
will deal with the production and 
marketing of Canadian wheat; the 
second will cover the interests of 
wheat buyers and the third those 
of flour buyers. After completion in 
the spring of 1955, copies of the film 
will be made available to the Ca- 
nadian Trade Commissioners located 
throughout the world. It will be suit- 
able for local cinemas as well as for 
private showings. 

Milling executives present voiced 
their appreciation of the work the 


board was doing in this field and 
congratulated the officials on the 
steps being taken to stimulate the 


demand for Canadian wheat and flour. 

Mr. Fraser, who recently returned 
from a visit to Cuba, Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Netherlands Guiana, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, gave a report on 
the conditions in those markets. In 
Cuba, he observed, it was difficult 
for the Canadian mills to compete 
because of a preferential tariff that 
favors the U.S. product. In Jamaica, 
Canadian prospects were improving 
as a result of the freeing of trade 
from control and the desire to ob- 
tain Canadian brands of reputed high 
quality. Sales in Venezuela were re- 
ported to be holding up well, despite 
the difficulties involved in selling the 
market. Mr. Fraser commented upon 
the recent negotiations for the pro- 
vision of milling facilities in Vene- 
zuela and he reported that accord- 
ing to the present schedule it is pos- 
sible that a mill will be in operation 
in the latter part of 1955. In other 
markets Mr. Fraser noted a definite 
swing in favor of the top quality Ca- 
nadian product, 

Mr. Vogel detailed specific pros- 
pects for business in which the Ca- 
nadian mills might have an oppor- 
tunity of sharing and Mr. Riddell 
dealt with the question of high pro- 
tein wheat supplies and the effect of 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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the U.S. subsidies on export flour 
business Cable Address: Parrheim 
Sydney Bell, Eastern Canada Flour 
sade : ad ua + 
Mills, Lid. and William Conroy, GRAIN 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., were appoint- FLouR . 
ed to the committee. Mr. Pinchin, 


Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


Mr. Parker, Mr. Strickland and Mr 
Kanee were elected to the policy 
and planning subcommittee and John 
L. Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., first chairman of the group, 
was appointed to the financial sub- 
committee with Mr. Parker, F. H. 
Dunsford, Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and Mr. Dowsett. 

Mr. Dowsett was also appointed 
to handle publicity matters with Mr. 
Cavanagh and J. J. Page, McCarthy 











E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


etfs . : > ion % Exporters 
Milling Co., Ltd., as advisors. D! E, FLOUR - FEED + SEED GRAIN 
Murphy, secretary, Canadian Nation- SCREENINGS 


al Millers Assn., was appointed to 
head the package differentials sub- 
committee. 


Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICK” 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


J 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








sue) a fee; FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring agi RiGee titre 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 















Agronomy Specialist 


HE editor of the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union-Bulletin reminds 
his readers that, although the late 
Edgar H. Leonard, whose death oc- 
curred Nov. 27, was widely known 
among flour millers, he was also 
well known as a specialist in agron- 
omy. He owned and operated several 
wheat ranches in the Inland Em- 
pire and was credited with organ- 
izing and getting well under way 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., which carries on re- 
search in behalf of both wheat mill- 
ers and farmers. Writes the editor: 
“A recognition of his achievements 
in behalf of agriculture and the mill- 
ing industry came at the 1949 com- 
mencement period at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. Mr. Leonard was 
one of three awarded honors for 
his contribution to agricultural sci- 
ences, at the hands of Dr. Wilson 
Compton, then president of W.S.C. 
In conferring the award the college 
official said in part: 

“Tie has a unique record of serv- 
ice in conservation and crop improve- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest. 
Throughout a distinguished career he 
has been active in matters concern- 
ing the welfare of the farmer. He 
has deservedly been called the “fa- 


ther’ of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn,’ ” 
eee 


“488 WHEN CORN IS WHEAT— 
That pesky word “corn,” which 
is so often used in its generic 
sense of grain, or more particularly 
wheat—especially by British writers 
—often gets otherwise sophisticated 
persons in trouble. A sample of this 
confusion was the publication of an 
item on this page not long ago about 
“the first corn mill.” The item is 
repeated here by a contrite historical 
researcher who regrets his confusion 
and now cautions his readers to re- 
member that, since corn has been 
proved to be a plant indigenous to 
the American continent and could 
hardly have reached Europe until 
after the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus—or Leif Erick- 
son, or an Irish Viking, or a Russian 
Bolshevik (the Russians, as we all 
know now, from the Communist 
propaganda, have discovered every- 
thing)—the word “corn” should be 
read “wheat.” It will appear, then, 
that the first wheat flour mill driven 
by water power was invented and 
set up—not by a Communist, if you 
please, but by Mithridates, king of 
Cappadocia, who is reputed to have 
been “a talented, studious and in- 
genious prince.” The mill was erect- 
ed in the neighborhood of this king's 
palace about 70 years before the 
commencement of the Christian era. 
It was probably from this favorable 
circumstance of the invention of the 
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water mill, and the facility thereby 
afforded to the Cappadocian people 
for making cheap, good and abundant 
flour that the Cappadocian bakers ob- 
tained high celebrity, and were much 
in demand for two or three centuries 
posterior to the invention of mills, 
throughout all the Roman world. 
JH’ 8 KS Coincident with the era of the 
inventor; as mentioned by Strabo, is 
the date of the Greek epigram on 
watermills by Antipater, a poet of 
Syria or Asia Minor, who is supposed 
to have lived sixty or eighty years 
before Christ. This epigram may be 
thus translated: 
Ye maids who toiled so faithful at 
the mill, 
Now cease from work, 
these toils be still; 
Sleep now till dawn, and let the 
birds with glee 
Sing to the ruddy morn on bush 
and tree; 
For what your hands performed so 
long, so true, ~ 
Ceres has charg’d the water-nymphs 
to ao; 
They come, the limpid sisters, to 
her call, 
And on the wheel with dashing 
fury fall; 


and from 


Impel the axle with a_ whirling 
sound, 

And make the massy millstone reel 
round . 


And bring the flour heaps luxuriant 
to the ground. 


The ancient Israelites knew about 
wheat rust. They called it blasting 
or mildew. In the forty-first chapter 
of Genesis, describing conditions in 
the period around 1700 B.C., are 
these words: “And behold, seven ears 
withered and blasted with the east 
winds.” Those who failed to obey the 
commandments of Jehovah were 
threatened thus, in Deuteronomy, 
Chapter 28: “The Lord shall smite 
thee with consumption and with a 
fever and with blasting and mildew.” 








Rail Association’s 
20th Birthday 


HE Association of American 

Railroads recently attained its 
twentieth birthday. On Oct. 12, 1934, 
the AAR was organized as a consoli- 
dation of the American Railway 
Assn., the Asociation of Railway 
Executives, the Railway Accounting 
officers Assn., the Railway Treasury 
officers Assn., and the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 

The association is the central co- 
ordinating and research agency of the 
American railway industry. It deals 
with matters of common concern in 
the field of railroading. 

The association’s active member- 
ship consists of 124 Class I railroads 
and 61 other railroads in the United 
States, and 11 railroads in Canada 
and Mexico—196 in all. The 124 Class 
I railroads in the United States which 
are full participating members ac- 
count for 97.7% of the mileage and 


96.7% of the revenue of all Class I 
railroads. 
Other railroads in the United 


States participate in many association 
activities. Railroads located in for- 
eign countries are associate members, 
receiving the benefits of the reports 
of the association’s technical and re- 
search committees. Associate mem- 
bership in the association includes 
166 railroads, representing 124,191 
miles. 

The association sponsors more than 
200 standing research committees and 
its publications number more than 
700 titles, ranging from pamphlets to 
extensive technical works of encyclo- 
pedic proportions. 

ee ®@ 


CLOSE CANADIAN TIES — Forty 
years ago the McCabe interests, by 
then firmly established in the grain 
trade at Minneapolis, extended their 
operations to western Canada. The 
far-seeing founder of the firm, W. J. 
McCabe, assigned Carl Austin, one 
of his senior men, to survey the field 
for location in Winnipeg. In 1914, 
Mr. Austin came to Winnipeg and 





“There’s a piece here in the millin’ paper,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “Kind of pokin’ fun 
at the drinkin’ liquor down here in the hills. 

4~ »\ Still an’ all when you taken some of this here 






corn licker that’s distilled a couple 
of times an’ aged a day or so, an’ 
\ kind of kill the corn taste with 
some orange or somethin’ like 
that, I allow a man could fight off 
the shakin’ ager an’ get hisself 
right warmed up an’ entertainin’ 
without no deadly result, less’n 
maybe, after a dry spell due to revenuers 


a \\" bein’ around, he come on it sudden an’ over- 


done it.” 
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organized three small companies, Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Co. which was the same 
name as used in Minneapolis and 
which started in Winnipeg as a com- 
mission house, Victoria Elevator Co. 
and Crescent Elevator Co. This put 
the McCabe name in western Can- 
ada’s grain business. 

The three companies were amalga- 
mated in 1928 as McCabe Grain Co., 
Ltd., and for years Mr. Austin was 
president and general manager. Be- 
fore his death a few months ago he 
was chairman of the board. In course 
of years the resident Winnipeg offi- 
cers took over the company and its 
stock was acquired by Canadian 
shareholders, with the exception of 
the holdings of Ben C. McCabe who 
now succeeds the late Mr. Austin 
as chairman of the board. 

Ben McCabe has his permanent 
home in Minneapolis but as a com- 
muter over the 475 miles hetween the 
two cities he has qualifications as a 
Winnipeg resident, too. Except for 
guidance he may give as chairman of 
its board he takes no part in opera- 
tions of the Winnipeg company. Its 
president and general manager, 
Charles Kroft, who has lived nearly 
all his days in Winnipeg has long 
been one of the leading figures in 
the grain business. 

Ben McCabe was born in Duluth 
where he attended grade and high 
school, finally graduating from La- 
fayette College in 1919 after having 
served two years with the United 
States Army in World War I. Like 
most grain trade executives he got 
part of his apprenticeship in a coun- 
try elevator but in his case in the 
United States. His first job out of 
college was as second man in an ele- 
vator at Walhalla, N.D. 

In the period of recovery following 
the big depression the managements 
at Minneapolis and Winnipeg had all 
they could do in attending to their 
own operations. This paved the way 
for Canadian acquisition of the Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co. in Winnipeg, except 
for the interest retained personally 
by Mr. McCabe who continued as a 
director. The Winnipeg business has 
90 country elevators scattered across 
the prairies. — Financial Post, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


The building of bakeries in the 
time of the first Queen Elizabeth 
of England (1533-1603) was under 
strict surveillance and had to comply 
with regulations drawn up as a pre- 
caution against the possible outbreak 
of fire. This watch on bakery build- 
ings had to be closely carried out for 
there are a number of instances 
where some bake-houses were so 
small and badly situated that it was 
“nigh impossible to carry out the 
requirements of baking bread.” 
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A GASTRONOMIC ADVENTURE 
HE dictionary definition of “gastronomy” as 
“the art of preparing and serving rich or 
delicate and appetizing food” does not, of course, 
pending experience and demonstration, render in- 
appropriate the adjective in the caption of these 
paragraphs of comment on boulgour, an ancient 
wheat product which is being modernized as an 
important new outlet for this country’s surplus 
wheat supply and at the same time a help in 
solving political and economic problems of parts 
of the world which are believed to have those 

problems largely because of unfilled stomachs. 

Use of the word “adventure” in the caption 
does not, in any case, suggest impropriety when 
read against the background of the news an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue of the in- 
auguration of a pilot plant operation by the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, for the production of 
boulgour or its most recent alias, “Ala.” 

Boulgour (among its other aliases are “bur- 
ghul,” “burgul,” “burghol” and “burgol”) figures 
as one of the first fruits of the foreign market 
explorations undertaken by the Millers National 
Federation through its foreign trade missionary, 
Gordon Boals, who first reported on boulgour in 
the fall of 1953, and subsequently prepared a more 
detailed report on research work at the consumer 
level conducted by the Women’s Christian College 
in Madras, India. Currently Mr. Boals represents 
the Millers National Federation in an exploratory 
mission to the Far East jointly sponsored by the 
federation, the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League of Pendleton, Oregon, 
for the purpose of uncovering potentialities for 
market development programs for wheat products 
under the terms of Public Law No. 480, known as 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. One of the subjects of inquiry made 
during this two-month exploration was the pos- 
sibility of utilizing boulgour-type wheat in the 
various countries of the Orient. A report of the 
findings is expected shortly. 

How far the flour milling industry can and 
will adapt its processing and merchandising facili- 
ties to boulgour may arouse understandable skep- 
ticism, but the philosophy supporting the new prod- 
uct is clearly stated and accepted in official docu- 
ments of the Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Boals puts the matter this way: 

“In the search for new markets of volume it 
becomes quite clear that potentialities for wheat 
flour exist; also that there are wheat products, in 
addition to flour, which may be suitable and ac- 
ceptable and fit in with established consumption 
and living patterns in the selected country or area. 
If the U.S. milling industry is to participate to 
the fullest in the development of such markets, all 
possibilities for using milled products would seem 
to merit consideration.” 

The flour and grain trades of this country have 
had a general knowledge of the boulgour adventure, 
details of which are now disclosed in the Fisher 
operation, and the matter has had congressional 
attention through the medium of Sen. Hubert A. 
Humphrey of Minnesota’s Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor party, who told his colleagues the story of 
boulgour, ancient and modern, in an address which 
later was distributed to his constituents in Senate 
Document No. 154, dated Aug. 13, 1954. Sen. 
Humphrey’s interest in boulgour was less gastro- 
nomic than political. He professed to see in this 
food a powerful weapon against Communism, and 
at the same time a palliative for the gripes of 
agricultural voters. 

“The gravity of the world situation,” said Sen. 
Humphrey, “and the distress of our wheat farmers 
require prompt action. There is no time to lose 
if we want to avert Communist domination and 
economic disaster. The old tools of classical econo- 
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mists are inadequate to deal with an entirely new 
situation. Creative constructive thinking and 
imagination are needed to find the way out of the 
impasse into which we have come.” Therefore, 
continued the Senator, he was moved to submit 
for the instruction of the Senate, a scientific re- 
port entitled “Parboiled Wheat-—-a Practical Solu- 
tion to a Very Grave and Urgent World Problem.” 

John L. Locke, president of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., expresses a similar thought in de- 
scribing his company’s pilot operation. Addressing 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League one day last 
week he said: 

“Although the U.S. has been making the neces- 
sary provisions to meet force with force in case 
of outright aggression and to meet the fertility 
of our soil and the industry of our farmers with 
acreage limitations and financial subsidies, here 
is a constructive, thrilling opportunity to counter- 
act force with food and at the same time es- 
tablish new markets for our wheat surplus. A 
costly economic surplus can be converted into a 
powerful striking force, an economic liability into 
an asset. Its value can be measured in lives saved 
and human dignity and liberty maintained.” 

Boulgour neither needs nor asks for editorial 
blessing. It will speak for itself. It is a material 
fact demanding serious attention, and suggests 
the spiritual and intellectual excitement of new 
adventure to an industry with a history of ad- 
venture, mainly experienced in the long distant 
past. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFt-—— 


OTHERS HAVE TROUBLES 

N THE theory that misery loves company, as 

the old adage hath it, there may be some 
comfort to the flour milling industry in the news 
that other industries suffer from the aches and 
pains of over-capacity. Wall Street Journal's staff 
writer, John A. McWethy, finds some acute over- 
capacity in the packing industry, as evidenced by 
Armour & Co.’s decision to pull down 2.9 million 
square feet of floor area in its Chicago plant. He 
quotes Frederick W. Specht, Armour’s president, 
as saying the $10 million his company will spend 
in tearing down buildings and modernizing the 
remaining ones “will pay out faster than anything 

e company has ever done.” 

Mr, McWethy observes that excess capacity 
is “a condition curently plaguing the entire meat 
packing business and many other industries, from 
wool textiles to oil and from coal to shoes.” He 
says nothing about flour milling, which does not 
seem to fall between either of his “froms” and 
“tos.” 

Packers’ troubles, Mr. McWethy’s finds, large- 
ly stem from a two-year drouth in hog supplies, 
which has cut down production, thus adding arti- 
ficially to packers’ over-capacity. Pork prices have 
advanced, creating consumer resistance, and giv- 
ing an added competitive advantage to cheaper 
chickens and beef. The unused pork packing fa- 
cilities, it is explained, can’t be used to any im- 
portant extent for beef, a condition remindful 
of certain difficulties in converting flour mills 
to other uses. All in all, the drop in hog slaughter 
is declared to have produced heavy financial defi- 
cits in the pork end of the packing business. 
Packers seem to have a tough time with their 
overhead, which keeps right on when pork busi- 
ness slackens. To get extra production to help 
cover overhead, they say they have paid more 
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for hogs than they could get back in prices 
charged for pork. This simply has hastened the 
decision to eliminate marginal facilities. 

Mr. McWethy finds that pork consumption in 
1953 was equal to only 62.9 lb. per capita, lowest 
since 1938, and 10 lb, under 1952. Output is ex- 
pected to slide a little further this year, maybe 
to 61.5 lb. per capita. Meantime beef production 
has been running at a record high, with this year’s 
per capita indicated at 79 lb. 

What will packers do with their newly-vacated 
plant sites? One speaks of parking lots, and even 
of “planting grass and a few trees.” 

Willows weep over the moss on many an old 
mill dam, but. it is doubtful if the flour milling 
industry is fully adjusted psychologically to the 
notion of greenswards where great mills have 
stood. That's a thought too solemn for sober, and 
even for frivolous, words. Anyway, there are pleas- 
anter topics of conversation, 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LOST ART OF SALESMANSHIP 
ALES-LAZY years of shortages, government 
controls, spiraling inflation and government- 
in-business can safely be blamed for the inevitable 
decline in salesmanship of which Carl F, Oechsle, 
deputy assistant secretary of commerce for do- 
mestic affairs, complained recently in an address 
prepared for delivery before the 7th annual sales 
conference of national sales executives of eastern 
New York. He said: 

“In those sales-lazy years the nation’s gross 
national product nearly doubled while the nation’s 
sales workers were increasing only 20%. The 
American economy, I’m convinced, sorely needs 
more salesmen, better salesmanship, higher recog- 
nition and better incentive for selling as a career 
in order to help management move today’s bigger 
production in a peace-time buyers’ market.” 

A slump in the numerical strength of the 
American sales force isn't all that is complained 
of, Worse than that is the loss of skill that comes 
through disuse of the art of selling which has 
resulted from too much of a sellers’ market and, 
more notably, from the bureaucratic salesman’s 
invasion of the marketplace, 

Mr. Oechsle's hopeful outlook on the future 
is tarnished by his insistence upon more teaming 
up by American business and the American gov- 
ernment. In such teaming up, government has 
carried the ball in too many plays, Mr. Oechsle 
should insist upon letting business buck the line 
in the next period. 








BREAD 1G THE BTAFF OF LIfFE——- 


SUPPORTS AS OTHERS SEE THEM 
ARM programs, writes the editor of Milling, 
the British flour journal, in a general worry 

about food costs, “have become fantastic, and not 

least in North America, where the respective 
governments are at their wits’ end to extricate 
themselves from their price support commitments. 

It is true that farmers have to pay heavily for 

what they require in the way of clothes, furniture, 

seed, fertilizers, machinery, and what not, but they 
are more favourably placed in this respect than 
the average buyer because what they receive for 
their crops is more or less based on what they 
have to pay out. Townspeople have been some- 
what envious of this situation and their reply is 
expressed in claims for higher wages, which are 
inevitably reflected in retail prices, which explains 
the wail of the housewife who hopes that the 
standard of living will not keep on going up. 

Approached slowly —- step by step and conscious 

of consequences — various schemes of betterment 

would be attainable, but the tendency, recent and 
present, is to rush at changes more or less blindly. 

It is not more rebellion that is required but a 

better insight into which way the nation is going.” 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averege wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
$4.990 4.95, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.75 @ 4.90. 

Oklahoma City: Production last 
week averaged 100% and sales 93%, 
compared with sales the previous 
week of 29%, Bookings were divided 
72.1% to the bakers and 27.9% to 
family buyers. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and advanced 
15¢ on bakery. Quotations delivered 
Oklahoma points Dec. 4: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.90@7.30, 
standard patent $6.40@6.60, bakery 


unenriched short patent in paper 
bags $6.60@6.70, standard patent 
$6.507 6.60, straight grade $6.45@ 


6.55. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: It was a big week for 
mills of this area with business 
amounting to more than the July 6 
splurge which marked the top for 
year. Chains jumped in Tuesday and 
a general wave resulted with all 
classes of the trade booking require- 
ments for 90 days. Some even ex- 
tended to 120 days, The sudden spurt 
depressed prices below existing levels, 
but at that prices were generally 25¢ 
above those of July 6. Most of the 
trade is now well covered where they 
previously had been on short supply 
or hand-to-mouth basis. After the big 
wave, buying subsided, was cleaned 
up early Wednesday and became 
stagnant the rest of the week. Fam- 
ily directions were good, but buying 
was light. Total operations put mills 
on 80% of capacity operations, and 
the outlook for this week was about 
the same, Prices were up 10¢ from a 
week earlier, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Dee, 4: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.40@6,.50; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $6.15@6.20; standard $6.05@ 
6.10 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 


capacity last week, Sales, confined 
mostly to bakery flour, averaged 
200%, compared with 20% the pre- 


ceding week and 54% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor. Prices 
Dec. 3 were up 5@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week, 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed considerable improvement 
and good bookings were accomplished. 
Prices were about 6¢ sack higher 
than the previous week, Shipping di- 
rections were fair, 


Central West 


Chicago: Dullness in flour’ sales 
continued prevalent in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
4 as millers and bakers failed to get 
together on prices, Total business was 
estimated at around 40 to 45%, which 
was somewhat better than the previ- 
ous period, 

Prices advanced 5@10¢ sack dur- 
ing the week, further discouraging 
buyers from building up their in- 
ventories at the current levels. Mills 
were of the opinion that bakers would 
have to buy at any. price after Jan. 
1, due to exceedingly low inventories. 
It was felt, too, that prices would 
go down very little after the first of 
the year. 


Family flour directions were good 
for the period, and mills reported a 
normal week of business with an un- 
changed price. 

Soft wheat flour sales were some- 
what better than the previous week. 
Most sales were of cracker-cookie 
types, some intermediate grades of 
cake flour and a scattering of spe- 
cialty flours. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Spring top pat- 


ent $6.95@7.30, standard $6.90@ 
7.20, clear $6.300@6.60; hard winter 
short $6.5546.75, standard $6.45@ 
6.65, clear $5.64@5.65; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.09@7.65, 
standard $5.8106.39, clear $5.164% 
5.55. 


St. Louis: Sales early in the week 
were very good, tapering off later 
Many bakers and chains were report- 
ed well covered until the first of 
February. Shipping directions have 
been just fair. Clears and packaged 
goods are in good demand 

Quotations Dec. 3: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.55, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.60; hard 


winter short $6.50, standard $6.35, 
clears $5.60; spring short $7.30, stand- 
ard $7.20, clears $7. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a big go-around 
in Kansas winter wheat flour sales 
last week at reduced prices. The 
heavy buying took place Nov. 30 and 
carried over into the next morning. 

Many bakeries here had been scrap- 
ing the bottom of their inventory 
barrels and buying on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, and when the push came 
their forward commitments ranged 
from 60 to the full 120 days. 

It had been known that mills and 
bakeries were not too far apart bid- 
wise. Mills’ action in slightly reduc- 
ing prices brought on the buying. 

It was estimated that 4 million 
sacks of flour were sold nationally 
in the buiying wave, with some un- 
confirmed reports placing it as high 
as 5 million sacks. 

There were some sales of spring 
wheat flour made during the week 
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(thou 


U.S. sales 


Importing Guaranteed for 

countries purchases week* Wheat 

Austria 9,186 t87 

Belgium 23,883 $39 61 

Bolivia 4,042 ) 108 

Brazil 13,228 7,350 

Ceylon 10,288 

Costa Rica 1,286 0 

Cuba 7,422 2 i88 

Denmark ...... 1.8387 «ss cece , 

Dom. Republic 1,029 19 

Keuador 2,388 1 

Egypt ....+++- B6,008 «sc cece 

El Salvador 736 0 

Germany 5,116 13,80 

Cireece 12,860 2,613 

Guatemala** 1,286 ° 

Haiti. 1,837 56 

Hionduras . 736 2 160 

Iceland 6* 404 4 6 

india 6,744 89 

Indonesia 6,246 1 

Ireland 10,105 GE 

Israel . 8,267 679 1,743 

Japan 36,744 7,233 

Jordan 2,939 

Meren .ocecces B.OTO 8s nccvee «= ov woos 

Lebanon ... 2,756 77 

Liberia 73 

Mexico ......: 24,606 = acces 

Netherlands 4,80 740 3 

New Zealand 5,879 

Nicaragua . 368 7 

Norway : 8,461 61 1,819 

Panama we 846 12 

Peru ° etee 7,349 17 

PhUippines... 8,672 19 

Portugal wa 7,349 ; 1,462 

Saudi Arabia .. 2,572 ve 

Spain ...+..+-- G.286 ss aesce 

Switzerland ... 7,900 

South Africa 23.3386 = cccees 2,063 

Vatican State . 651 370 

Venezuela... 6,246 43 10 

Yugoslavia .... Sees” jseess | Beeres 
Total 389,373 3,007 47,459 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 
*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for wee} 
through Novy, 30, 1954. {Sales recorded by) 
filled, {This total includes 339,000 bu 
376,000 bu, to Egypt. 


Exporting countries 
United Statest 


Wheat Council through 
assigned to France 


ind bushels) 


cumulative ile 





Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
387 097 »4k4 
18¢ 2 798 8.129 10,927 
o1 609 609 
7,350 7,350 
1,841 1,841 
f 336 ‘ f 603 
1 7 B, 21 i 969 
"144 147 222 
2 5 921 974 
Ty TS ae cs) Yee 376 
"7 260 10 65 
13,802 5,030 11,415 30,250 
613 2,61 
1,247 1,247 pienee 364 1,611 
61¢ 616 174 790 
66 76 10 Re 
10 1 9 
16,93 ] 19,659 
69 1,699 1,768 
° 1,007 2814 4,187 
1,847 3,590 
12.905 O.13¢ 
13 
2749 6,122 05 8 KO 1 0 
141 141 
8 85 f 171 
79 614 67 
LSet 136 109 
1,61 1,615 12 47 3 
698 160 143 111 2 
10 103 
seesee 8 eeeres ees 3a 
eevee 2,053 cecene 5,600 7,653 
wo 370 
904 914 1,190 2104 
checee  Ga8800 8800680 3,620 3,620 
12,201 59,660 30,415 74,7 165,188 
193,744 44,377 160,913 §389,37 
134,084 13,962 76,176 224,185 
of Nov. 24-30, 1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 


Nov Ze 1954 
which has reported the 


**(QQuota 


sale of 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Nov. 26, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for 


Exporting countries 


total sales——— 


territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 1,102 181 318 199 603 
NETHERLANDS : 
6 Islands 164 31 80 111 253 
Surinam .. as 255 34 80 114 141 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 875 67 676 199 
Cape Verde Islands 29 4 10 12 17 
DL -- vies ranean’ soe 74 wae nee meen 74 
Mozambique (PEA) 688 76 138 213 375 
Portuguese Guinea 22 11 : 11 11 
Portuguese India 35¢ 54 ‘ 302 
St. Thome & Principe 33 15 15 18 
Timor on : 26 . 4 i 22 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. 





but nowhere in proportion to 
Kansas wheat sales. 

Spring wheat flour was up 7¢, and 
changes in Kansas wheat flour were 
nominal. 

Clear flours were steady and there 
was some interest in the market. 
High protein clears are in relatively 
short supply and the price structure 
is high. 


the 


Soft wheat flours—both cake and 
pastry—were little changed and sales 
were nominal, 


The export outlook is reported to 
be getting much better. Both the 
Netherlands and Norway were in the 
market during the week. 

Mill output held steady with a 
year ago but was down a little from 
the previous week. Mill running time 
ranged from five to seven days, with 
most mills operating six or more 
days. 

Quotations Dec. 3: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.93@8.07, short 
$7.48@7.62, standard $7.43@7.52, 
straight $7.38, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $6.12@7.22, stand- 
ard $7.02@7.12, first clear $6.72, soft 
winter short patent $8.11@8.14, 
standard $7.39@7.41, straight $5.96@ 
6.10, first clear $5.36@5.55. 

New York: Reduced prices sparked 
expansion of activity in southwestern 
wheat bakery flours on local mar- 
kets last Tuesday. The renewed ac- 
tivity came in face of price idea dif- 
ferences held by buyers and mills 
with most in the trade not looking 


for good-sized bookings until after 
the first of the new year. 
Trading in southwestern wheat 


bakery flours was led off by chain 
bakers covering for periods ranging 
from 60 to 90 days. Fill-in policies 
of the past several months were set 
aside and significant quantities 
booked. 

Several large independent and in- 
termediate bakers followed along on 
Wednesday, covering southwestern 
wheat bakery flour needs for up to 
60 days. 

Chain bakers were reported to have 
also taken nominal quantities of 
spring wheat bakery flours. 

Business in southwestern wheat 
flours was further stimulated by mills 
with both southwestern and spring 
wheat flours giving buyers options for 
conversion to springs. This offer had 
a tendency to lower bookings taken 
by individual mills with only wheat 
flours. 

Jobbers and smaller buyers filled-in 
on both southwestern and spring 
bakery types. Mill protection against 
advances in spring wheat bakery 
flours failed to pull buyers of spring 
wheat flours away from conservative 
policies, 

There was scattered buying in 
stronger types of southwestern clears 
with price levels at substantial dis- 
count in comparison with similar 
spring types. 

Cake grades moved slowly at prices 
considered out of range by most 
buyers. 

Quotations Dec. 3: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.95@8.05, 
standard patents $7.40@7.50, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.15@7.25, standard patents 
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$6.95 @ 7.05; 
$6.65 @ 7.95 


high ratio soft winters 
straights $5.80@6.10. 

Boston: A_ substantial movement 
of southwestern flours featured trad- 
ing in the local market last week. 
The concerted buying movement 
which was led by the larger chain 
bakers spread to springs, al- 
though the activity in this type of 
flour was more restrained. 

Hard winters pushed up 8¢ in prac- 
tically daily advances while springs 
showed net gains of 6¢ with first 
clears being the exception closing un- 
changed. Cake flours were quiet and 
practically unchanged. 
reported that practically 
all of the trade were ac- 
tively seeking southwestern flour and 
some reported that coverage was ex- 
tended to as much as 120 days. On 
the springs most of the buying was 
on a shorter term basis, but some 
houses bought up to 60 or 90 days. 
On cake flours the activity was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis as this type of 
flour is still regarded by most of the 
users as too high to build inventories 
at the current price level 

Quotations Dec, 4: Spring short 
patents $7.51@7.61, standards $7.41@ 
7.51, high gluten $7.96@8.06, first 
clears $6.72@7.07; hard winter short 
patents $7.12@7.22, standards $6.924 


also 


Dealers 


segments 


7.02; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.870@6.12, high ratio $6.67@08.07; 


family $8.42 

Pittsburgh: Reduced offering prices 
on hard Kansas patents on Tuesday 
extending overnight and increasing to 
higher figures the next day brought 
out some good buying. However, buy- 
ing was not as large as anticipated 
and the old tradition that January 
flour prices are cheaper caused many 
prospective buyers to make no pur- 
chases of hard Kansas at the reduced 
prices of Tuesday. 

Also it is known that this locality, 
for its size, bought more liberally of 
hard flour several months 
ago. That, too, is a reason sales were. 
not larger. Commitments extended to 
120 days 

Springs had only nominal sales and 
clears and cake patents also sold only 
in hand-to-mouth volume. Family 
patents had some good sales to job- 
bers who wished to replenish their 
stocks 

Directions were fair to very good. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.6806.82, medium 
patent $6.7546.87, short patent $6.85 


Kansas 


a7.07; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.1947.42, medium patent $7.24@ 
7.47, short patent $7.29@7.52, clears 


$6.58@7.01, high gluten $7.77@7.97; 
family patents, advertised brands $8 
78.30, other brands $7.60@7.92; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.94@8.14. 
Philadelphia: Just when many ob- 
servers were sure that no marked in- 
crease in purchases was in prospect 


unless costs underwent a material 
reduction, the local flour market 
shook off its recent lethargy last 


week and orders poured in from all 
directions. The sudden resurgence of 
activity began in hard winters on 
Tuesday, with the pace of placements 
gaining momentum on Wednesday 
and spreading to spring grades. By 
weekend, the flow of purchases had 
subsided, but mill representatives said 
the total volume of business booked 
was the largest in quite a while. 

It was reported that chain bakers 
initiated the development in hard 
winters, taking sufficient quantities 
to cover their production needs for 
periods up to 60 days. Then some 
larger independents entered the pic- 
ture and operators of medium and 
small-sized bakeries followed their 
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example, with coverage ranging to 90 
days. 

In springs, the price factor ap- 
peared to be paramount and ordering 
of these followed a report that mills 
were about to boost postings by as 
much as 10¢ sack. That didn’t happen 
right away and quotations remained 
at the same levels prevailing a week 
earlier. It is said that volume in 
springs was only about one-fifth that 
of hard winters and few saw little 
likelihood of further buying unless a 
price change does occur. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.90@8, short patent $7.40@ 
7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7, standard $6.80@6.90; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.75, nearby 
$5.25 @5.35. 


South 


New Orleans: The dullness of the 
flour business over recent weeks 
changed rather suddenly in the early 
part of the past week. Buyers showed 
considerable interest in future book- 
ings, particularly hard winters, and 
as a result, quite a number of round 
lot orders were negotiated with the 
bakers and jobbers for coverage rang- 
ing from 60 to 120 days. 

Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma mills 
all participated with a fairly good 
volume of sales. The reduced price on 
hard winters brought out this activi- 
ty, combined with the fact that the 
majority of the trade had reached 
or were about to reach the end of 
their previous commitments. 

Northern springs likewise partici- 
pated in the business; however, in a 
much lesser volume as the trade in 
general continues to resist the price 
basis. 

Soft winters were also fairly active 
with the cracker and cookie bakers, 
although the volume was small by 
comparison, with coverage ranging 
from 30 to 60 days. Cake flour sales 
were slightly better although future 
bookings were of small volume, the 
trade preferring to cover only for the 
current month. 

Shipping directions held up as well 
as expected to showing a little in- 
crease. Stocks on hand are being 
slightly decreased principally on ac- 
count of the year-end inventories. 

Moderate amounts of export flour 
were sold to Europe and the Latin 
Americas, with Norway, Holland and 
Cuba being most active. 

Quotations Dec. 4, packed in 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$6.254@6.40, first clear $5.15@5.55, 
spring wheat bakery short patent 


$7.05 @7.20, standard $6.80@7.15, first 
clear $6.25@6.85, high gluten $7.50@ 
7.75; soft wheat short patent $5.85@ 
6.15, straight $5.50@5.75, first clear 
$5.80@6.15, high ratio cake $6.15@ 
6.55; Pacific Coast $7.10@7.35, pastry 
$6.50 @ 6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week, and production slacked 
off a bit. Millers expect a short month 
in December due to the holiday sea- 
son and also because consumers are 
running their inventories down with 
the year-end in view. No new export 
business in any volume was reported. 
Prices moved up a bit so far as the 
soft wheat flours were concerned, and 
millers reported that quality hard 
wheat is difficult to find except at 
premium prices. Family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.30, bakery $7.59, pastry 
$6.46. 

Portland: Flour bookings tapered 
off last week as mills gradually 
caught up on their old bookings with 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks uf 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 


(Canadian quotations 
prompt delivery 


in barre 


ls of 196 Ib.) 














Chicago Mpls Kans. City 18t. Loute Huffalo 
Spring family $ “a 5.900 8.05 § u 5 1 $ uw 8.30 
Spring top patent 6.95 @7.30 " u ' " 
Spring high gluten ' 7.23a@7 ' “ 7.93 8.07 
Spring short 1 6.78% 6.835 ”“ “ ah) 7.480 7.62 
Spring standard 6.90@7.20 6.6806.73 " “ ” 7.43@7 
Spring straight “ a “ul ' "u s 
Spring first clear 6.300 6.60 alae “ “700 €é6a06.71 
Hard winter family “8.1 “ 6. 60@7.80 i ml “ 
Hard winter short 5 @e7 “ f 16.20 e650 7.12@7.22 
Hard winter standard 6415@6.6 “a 615@6.20 w6.3 T02@7.1 
Hard winter first clear 4475. ’ ) 00% 510 W580 ae 
Soft winter family “ “n ‘i ' " 
Soft winter short patent 0°@ ‘ “ “" ] SiG 
Soft winter standard Si a@we ’ “ “ i ou 7.4 
Soft Vinter straight “ “ “ wh80) 6.980 6.10 
Soft winter first clear 16% 7 1 “ ww » 360 6.55 
Rye flour white 190@5.0 153% 4.60 ' " 6.45 @6.5 
Rye flour, dark $854.27 3.7843.8 “1 1448 4.75@ 4.80 
Granular blend bulk 17.00 “ “ ‘ “ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Owl 
Sprin family $ 78.40 § 7] $ wS.42 $8.00 8.90 § “ 
Spring high gluten 7.950 8.05 90 @a.O0 i mL 7.77 @ 7.97 7.50@ 7.75 
Spring hort a 7.40@7.50 l@7.al 7.29 @7 7.060 7,20 
Spring standard 7.400 7.50 7.35@7.4 ilw 1 7.19@%7.42 G.80007,15 
Spring first clear 6.700 7.05 6.90@7.00 6.72@7.0 658% 7.01 6.25 @ 6.85 
Hard winter short 7.15% 6.90 7.00 12 @7 O86@7.07 6.40@6.60 
Hard winter standard 6.950 7.05 6800690 6.9207.60 6.589 6.8 6.2560 6.40 
Hard winter first clear “ a 1 “ 165,55 
Soft winter short patent i “ a “" » 85615 
Soft winter straight > 8006.10 1 aT@6.1 “t 6.50@5.756 
Soft winter first clear a “ ' “ , ROG 6.15 
Rye flour, white ,@5.40 15.45 ' ou 1 “ 
Rye flour, dark ' ”“ “ 1.456@ 4.81 “ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.72@ 8.82 at “ 18.67 “ 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent $ @8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem uw 7.30 akers k.50@ 900 0.65 @ 9.95 
Bakery grace w7.59 Winter exportst ¢ 3.66 “ 
Pastrs wat 
*100-Ib. papers, t100-Ib. export cotton fas. Montreal-Halifax. **ror delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-1b papers 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED-QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on ear 
load lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sae f.o.b, at indicated point 
Chicago Minneapolis Ituftalo Philadelphia Hoaton 
Bran $416.00@46.50 $43.000 44.00 $49.000 50.00 $ “57.00 : w5heo0 
Standard midd “w4agoo 11.0007 44.50 1.50@52.50 @oou0 "761,00 
Flour midd L0G 64.00 1h 00G 50.00 7.50@ 58.50 a “1 
Red dog 0058.00 11. 00@5 0 0059.50 "6800 " 
Kansas City st. Loul rt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $10.00 4050 $45,000 45.50 $ 1 $50.00% 51.00 : “" 
Shorts 14.00@ 44.50 49. 2549.75 “a » 000% 55.50 “ 
Mill run “a “ a u wii. 
Bran hort Middlings 
Toronto $48.00 @50.00 $5°.000 64.00 $55. 000 60.00 
Winniper 14.000 49.00 16.000 51.00 Loom ss.o0 
Visible supply of grain in the 1.8. as complied by the secretary of the Chicago Poard 
of Trade in bushel qaoo omitted), No inal the orresponding date of « year ago 
Wheat Corn rat Itye liarley 
1954 19 1954 195 1954 19 1954 19 1954 195 
Baltimore 429 161 419 1,03 1% a i 1 
Boston Os 100 1 
Buffalo 18,924 15,450 3,4 4,933 1 4,847 1 B44) «1,435 
A float 11,745 1,199 1,047 1,999 i yf 1,201 i 
Chicago 11,759 1 21 8,906 6,274 ogo ol 1,048 iat i 
A flout 1,779 60 1,024 
Duluth 28,257 7 > 44 146 0 4 1,145 87 ‘ 1,854 
A float 2, 335 
Enid 12,907 41,87 
Ft. Worth 16,602 17,898 194 3 1 S| i) 1 ii 1 
Galveston 4,760 1.019 
Hutchinson 27,720 189 
Indianapolis O15 a0 On4 11) 19% P i4 
Kansas City 18,5123 36,497 2,124 KO 2 127 1 4 ’ 1 
Milwaukee 1,256 L085 4 0 +47 101 1.41 1,817 
Minneapolis 9. O17 24,072 1.077 5.416 5.7239 4.440 g70 i78 4 y& 740 
New ‘“Orlean 1,552 o 43 " 4 17 146 
New Yorh 3,795 1,152 139 130 
Afloat 16,593 17,050 
Omaha 17,950 17,119 106 72 1,700 1,435 1 f 
Peoria 1,126 806 31 367 132 8 k 
Philadelphia ‘ 1867 761 138 : \ 9 
Sioux City 111 1,665 1,386 80% 14 a3 19 i! 
St. Joseph 19,096 5,878 1,4 1,146 ioe 21% a ‘ 
St. Louis 10,453 112 ‘0 13 428 i” 4 4 “1 
Wichita 22,449 17,384 1 
Lakes 304 628 m1 , if) 90 
Canals 86 110 ‘ 
Total 177,256 a4 090 39,460 19.858 16.935 11.82 j 1 { 9417 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cente per bushel 
WHEAT rLAXS#KED 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minnenpolis 
Dec May Dew Mar May July Lee Mar May lee Mar 
hard hard hard . 
Nov 9 15% 10% 7 »% ‘ 2137 i 5% 0 D ‘? 
Nov 0 17™ 242% J28% ays 215 4, ‘ 
ler ] i9 l43 4] o™% ‘14 % 1 ‘ i 
Dec 4 218% 42% 129% 26 114% i™ 'y ‘ ! 
Dec 47% 240% , 27% 4 1134 Me ‘ ! 1 
OORN nV k OATS 
Chicago Chicago Vinnipes Minneapolis Chicago Minnenpotis 
Dec Mar. Dee Mar Dec May Dec May I bene Mar Ther Mi 
Nov. 29 ..158 1 126% 131% 121 126% 129% s 43% ‘ 16 
Nov 158 162% 126 131 119% 125 130 ‘4 61 
Dec, 1 157% 161% 122% 1273 117% 123% 130 Ky) 
Dec 156% 161% 123! 128) 119% 124% 130 42% ‘ 
Dec 166% 161% 120% 325% 116% 121% 131 42 51% 1% i's 
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nothing new in volume showing up. 
Mill grindings were down for the 
week. Country mill operations are 
light, with some of the interior mills 
closed down and others on a part- 
time basis. Coast milling operations 
are also slowing down. Usual pre- 
holiday dullness is showing up as buy- 
ers are not prone to extend them- 
selves. Quotations Dec. 4: High glu- 
ten $7.73, all Montana $7.54, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.70, Bluestem 
bakers $7.35, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, 
pie $6.16, whole wheat 100% $6.92, 
graham $0.48, cracked wheat $6.10. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Output figures 
for the past two months are expected 
to show an improvement over those 
of the previous months, although the 
major part of the activity is shared 
by the larger groups rather than the 
smaller units, However, the question 
of volume is not as important to the 
millers as the question of price, for 
recent deals have been made at un- 
satisfactory levels. 

The small mills with a capacity 
of a few hundred barrels are badly 
hit by the present situation and al- 
ready one firm has placed its mills 
on the market, Other millers would 
appreciate a chance to get out of the 
industry. 

Sales continue to be made to the 
ULK., but the trade is slow. The mar- 
ket is firming, however, with the an- 
nouncement by the British mills that 
the price of national flour would be 
increased one shilling or 14¢ effective 
Dec. 6. This is additional to the in- 
crease of one shilling announced a 
week ago in respect to both national 
and white flour. Other markets con- 
tinue to maintain a fair demand at 
poor price levels. 

The domestic demand is satisfac- 
tory, but competition is still intense. 
(Quotations Dec. 4: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11@11.50, less 
cash discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed 
cars, with 30¢ bbl, added for cartage 
where used, Bakers $8.50@9 bbl. less 
cash discounts, papers, mixed cars, 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used, 

Winter wheat flour quotations Dec, 
1; Export $3.65 per 100 Ib., f.as. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is coming onto 
the market. Quotations, Dec. 4: $1.40 
142 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Mills in Western Cana- 
da are operating close to capacity and 
the volume of business is better than 
anticipated earlier this season. How- 
ever, mills for the week ended Dec. 
2 worked only 113,000 bbl. of flour 
for export with the total including 
slightly less than 48,000 bbl. to IWA 
buyers. The week previous mills 
worked almost 187,000 bbl. of flour 
to all destinations. Domestic prices 
are holding firm and supplies are 
moving freely. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Top. patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@ 11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.6509.95, All prices cash car- 
lots 

Vancouver: There continues to be 
little change in the Canadian export 
flour picture out of this coast. Busi- 
ness is mainly confined to regular 
monthly requirements of oveseas buy- 
ers. Australian offerings are still well 
below the best Canadian ideas. 

Further to the recent attempt of 
buyers in Indonesia to secure flour 
supplies from Canadian mills on 12 
months’ credit terms, it is learned 
that no mills in this country have 
shown any interest in the inquiry. It 
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was also reported that importers in 
Djakarta endeavored to secure some 
Canadian flour from supplies present- 
ly in Singapore, but it is understood 
that the amounts of these were 
small to permit exports 

In the domestic field, prices are un- 
changed with some increase in store 
sales for the holiday season. Hard 
wheat grinds prices are unchanged 


too 


on acash car basis: First patents 
$11.10 in 98's jutes and $11.30 in 


cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90, 
and western cake flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trade was reported 
rather dull, with prices off 50¢@$1.50 
ton, for the week. Feed demand, after 
a spurt several days ago, appears to 
have receded again, Quotations Dec. 
6: Bran $434 44, standard midds. $44 
@ 44.50, flour midds. $48@50, red dog 
$51@53.50. 

Kansas City: After last week's 
show of strength, millfeed values 
have slipped steadily and are $2 to 
$2.50 below the level of a week ago, 
with a weak undertone. Bulk feed 
has been relatively strong and dis- 
counts shrank from about $6 to $4 in 
the same period. Although demand 
from the feed industry has not been 
heavy, there has been a scattered 
interest most of the time, and south- 
western bulk feeds are now priced on 
a basis where some eastern buying 
has come into the market for the 
first time in many weeks. Mill opera- 
tions have been relatively good, Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4, car lots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $40@40.50, shorts $44 
@ 44,50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices fell off 
last week as demand declined. Mills 
of this area, however, found buy- 
ers without too much pushing. Job- 
bers took the bulk of offerings with 
a few nearby mixers in the market 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec 
4: bran $40.75@41.50, shorts $45@ 
45.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week. Supplies about offset 
the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 3: bran $41@41,50, 
shorts $45@45.50; both bran and 
shorts declined 75¢ ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma: Millfeeds closed un- 
changed on bran and 75¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations Dec. 3, straight 
cars: bran $43.50@44.50, mill run 
$45.50@46.50, shorts $47.50@48.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week 
with bran $1 ton higher and shorts 
unchanged, Supplies were adequate 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec 
2: bran $42@42.50, gray shorts $46 
@ 46.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were reported 
fair in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 4, with the de- 
mand shown by feed manufacturers 
last week definitely slowed down. 
Supplies were heavy on the market 
Quotations Dec. 4: bran $46@46.50 
standard midds. $49, flour midds. $53 
@54, red dog $57.50@58 

St. Louis: Heavy deliveries in the 
December bran contracts weakened 
the market. Offerings were ample, 
with little demand for either bran 
or shorts. Quotations Dec. 3: bran 
$45@45.50, shorts $49.25@49.75, St 
Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were spotty 
last week. Both large, medium and 
country mixers marked time. Demand 
from dairy and poultry dealers was 
unchanged to a slight curtailment in 


some areas. Heavy feeds continued 
to drift lower during the week. Bran 
was unchanged. Bulk middlings were 
up $1 a ton but sacked middlings 
were unchanged. Canadian mill quo- 
tations are below Buffalo’s, but of- 
ferings light. Not much was 
done from Buffalo to the New Eng- 
land area. Mill running time ranged 
up to seven days. Quotations Dec. 3: 
bran $49@50, standard midds. $51.50 
@ 52.50, flour midds $57.50 @58.50, red 
dog $57.50@59.50. 

Pittsburgh: There was a continued 
pick-up in sales of millfeeds here 
week. Cold weather and some 
increases in prices during the middle 
of week with a threatened period 
of bad roads doubtless aided in stimu- 
lation of sales. Supplies are plentiful 
in all lines. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Dec. 4: bran $54.30@ 
54.90, standard midds. $55.90@56.30, 


were 


last 


flour midds. $61.90% 62.40, red dog 
$65.90 @ 66.40. 
Boston: Millfeed quotations were 


higher in the local market last week 
as buyers assumed a more aggressive 
attitude in seeking supplies. Offer- 
ings were on the light side and 
closely held even in the face of car- 
lot orders. Weather conditions or pos- 
sibilities were given as the chief rea- 
son for the sudden burst of activity. 
Both bran and middlings were $1 
higher with the quotation represent- 
ing bids rather than actual sales 
prices. Quotations Dec. 3: standard 
bran $59, middlings $61. 
Philadelphia: Upward tendencies 
prevailed on the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week and tended to keep 
activity on a reduced scale. Dealers 
said they look for no broadening of 
activity unless mill postings undergo 
a sharp downward revision, although 
they said some quickening of orders 
might develop if there is a sudden 
snowfall. The Dec. 4 quotation on 
bran was up $2 from the previous 
week to $57, while a similar upturn 
lifted standard midds. to $59 and a 
$1 addition put red dog at $68. 
New Orleans: The market softened 
last week and by weekend had de- 
clined $2 on bran and $1.25 on shorts. 
The improved balance between de- 
mand and supply appeared to en- 
courage more interest from mixers 
and jobbers; however, buying was 
confined to immediate needs. The 
volume of business negotiated was 
considerably better than for some 
weeks previous. Quotations Dec. 4: 
bran $50@51, shorts $55@55.50, mid- 
dlings $52@53. 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with prices holding steady. 
Lack of production kept millers’ 
stocks well cleaned up, so that even 
in the face of little or no buying in- 
terest there was no decline in the 
market. However, trades were scat- 
tered and only for odd cars, and the 
market appeared to be simply mark- 
ing time. Prices steady at $44 per ton 
delivered common transit points. 
Portland: Millrun $43, midds 
ton 


$48 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
and trade declined last week with 
clear mild weather allowing open 
feeding. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity, seven days a week, and are 
booked through to the end of the 
year. Quotations Dee 3: red bran 
and mill run $42, middlings $47; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $49, 
middlings $54; to California: red bran 
and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
more plentiful and there are no 
shortages developing. Quotations Dec. 
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4: bran $48@50, shorts $52@54, mid- 
dlings $58@60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Buyers are bidding for 
all types of millfeeds with bran in 
best demand. Supplies generally in 
western Canada are tight, and avail- 
able stocks are being bid for by buy- 
ers in eastern Canada and the New 
England states. Prices for bran and 
shorts have strengthened while mid- 
dlings remain unchanged. Quotations 
Dec. 4: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $44@49, 
shorts $46@51, middlings $51@55; all 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and ~ warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices con- 
tinued to edge upward last week. 
This is reported to be the result of 
limited milling operations both here 
and on the prairies, with limited 
export flour orders and a shortage 
of milling grades of wheat. Supplies 
are reported tighter here. Cash car 
quotations Dec. 3: bran $48@52, 
shorts $50@54, middlings $60. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour was lower 
in price this week and some new in- 
terest was evident. Sales last week 
were restricted, however. Quotations 
Dec. 3: Pure white rye $4.53@4.60, 
medium rye $4.33@4.60, dark rye 
$3.78 @ 3.85. 

Chicago: Rye flour moved very 
slowly in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 4. Prices were 
still too high for buyers to purchase 
more than current needs. Quotations 
Dec. 4: white patent rye $4.90a 
5.02, medium $4.70@4.82, dark $3.85 
@4.27. 

Philadelphia: Prices held _ their 
ground week in the local rye 
market and bakers who had achieved 
better coverage recently apparently 
found no reason to expand their com- 
mitments, while those who have con- 
tinued to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis seemed to be content to follow 
that procedure for the time being. 
The Dec. 4 quotation on rye white 
of $5.35@5.45 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported 
good. Quotations Dec. 3: pure white 
$5.23, medium $5.03, dark $4.48, rye 
meal $4.73. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 
last week and sales were nominal. 
Bakeries have little interest in the 
market at current levels. Quotations 
Dec. 3: white rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium rye $5.30@5.35, dark rye $4.75 
@ 4.80. 

New York: Scattered activity in 
rye flours earlier last week slowed 
up to a quiet market later in the 
week. Prices declined 5¢ with buyers 
still clinging to conservative fill-in 
purchasing policies. Quotations Dec. 
3: pure white patents $5.25@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: Small volume orders 
for rye patents in mixed cars were 
sold on a limited basis last week. 
Directions were good. As industrial 
activity increases in tri-state dis- 
tricts, a small pick-up in sales of 
rye flour products is noted, owing 
no doubt to increased consumption 
of sandwiches in workers’ boxes. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Dec. 4: pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.20@5.31, medium $4.90@5.11, dark 
$4.45@4.81, blended $6.49@6.59, rye 
meal $4.45 @4.73. 

Portland: Quotations Dec. 3: pure 
dark rye $5.90, white patent $6.65. 


iast 
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E. J. Quinn, 62, 
Former Milling 
Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Edward J. 
Quinn, well known figure in the flour 
industry and investment business, 
died in his home in Minneapolis Dec. 
6. He would have been 63 years of 
age next Jan. 13. 

Mr. Quinn’s death came unexpect- 
edly sometime on the afternoon of 
Dec. 6 while resting at his home. 
He had been engaged in his normal 
activities over the weekend but had 
complained of not feeling well on the 
morning of Dec. 6. It was while he 
was resting that afternoon that Mrs. 
Quinn discovered that he had died 
in his sleep. 

For 21 years Mr. Quinn had been 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., pred- 
ecessor company of General Mills, 
Inc. Later he became executive vice 
president, a member of the board of 
directors and director of sales of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Born on Jan. 13, 1892, at La Crosse, 
Wis., Mr. Quinn came to Minneapo- 
lis where he received his education 
in the Minneapolis public schools. 
Shortly after comp'!eting high school 
he joined the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
and his service with that company 
was interrupted by service in the 
U.S. Army during World War I. He 
saw action in the tank corps in 
France. 

From 1936-40 Mr. Quinn conduct- 
ed his own brokerage business in 
Minneapolis and in 1940 he joined the 
durum sales department of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. He be- 
came general sales manager of that 
firm later that year, and vice presi- 


dent and general sales manager in 
1941. In 1942 he assumed the addi- 


tional duties of director, as well as 
continuing as vice president and di- 
rector of sales. Prior to leaving Com- 
mander-Larabee in 


1950 he was 
named executive vice president. 
From 1950 until his death Mr. 


Quinn was 
Marsh & 
apolis 

Mr. Quinn was a member of the 
Minneapolis Club, the Minikahda 
Club, the Automobile Club and the 
Calhoun Post of the American Le- 


an account executive with 
McLennan, Inc., Minne- 


gion, Minneapolis. 
Besides his widow, Adelaide, whom 
survived 


he married in 1926, he is 
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by two sons, Edward J., Jr., and 
Leighton, all of Minneapolis; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Thomas Leake, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Miss Helen Quinn, Minne- 
apolis; a brother, Fred J. Quinn, Tu- 
junga, Cal., and two grandchildren. 

Mr. Quinn’s remains are at the 
White Funeral Home, 2730 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, where a rosary 
service will be held at 8:30 p.m. Dec. 
8 and a service at 9 a.m. Dec. 9. A 
funeral mass will be said at 9:30 a.m. 
Dec. 9 at the Church of the Visita- 
tion, 4530 Lyndale Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis. 

The family requests that memori- 
als be given to Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Free Cancer Home in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 
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ley T. Olds, who joined the Roche 
Vitamin division last summer. Mr. 
Olds had been with Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard and was president of the 
Chemical & Allied Industries Assn. 
in Michigan. He will also be responsi- 
ble for the western half of Michigan 
and northern Indiana territory which 
had been worked by Mr. Lamping. 

Mr. Van Patten, born in Sterling, 
Kansas in 1889, is a graduate of 
Cooper College and holds an MS. 
degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. His previous associations with 
the milling and baking industries 
were an ideal background for his 
work with Roche in the food, feed 
and pharmaceutical fields. With a 
record of captaining football, basket- 
ball, baseball and 
high school and college, and a more 
recent reputation in bowling and golf, 
he has announced that he will hence- 
forth devote his energies to the Van 
Patten Service Laboratories, to be 
established under the direction of 
Mrs. Van Patten in Chandler, Ariz. 

Mr. Walter, prior to joining Roche 
in 1942, had been with General Foods 
for 13 years first as a chief chemist 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., and then 
sales manager of General Foods Sales 
Co. A graduate of Colgate, he is a 
member and has served on commit- 
tees of the American Society of Ce- 
real Chemists, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Midwest Bakers 
and Allied Club of Kansas City and 
the Kansas City Feed Club. 

Mr. Lamping and Mr. Olds operate 
out of the Hoffmann-La Roche office 
at 111 No. Canal St., Chicago. 
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Chicago Millers Club 


Hears Instrument Report 


CHICAGO The Chicago Millers 
Club heard a report on “Instrumen- 
tation” at its regular meeting here 
the evening of Dec. 2 at the Furni- 
ture Club. The report was made by 
Robert B. Reynolds, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Chicago. 

Before around 50 millers and 
guests, Mr. Reynolds showed a film, 
“Information at Work,”’ which por- 
trayed the work his film is doing in 
several industries. The film pictured 
instruments for controlling humidity 
flow, temperature, pressure, liqu'd 
level, load, compression, tension, 
weight and time. 

Following the film 
indicated his firm is interested in 
working on problems of the flour 
milling industry, and invited indus- 
try representatives to offer sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

During the business meeting, it 
was announced that the club mem- 
bership now is 81, a new record high. 








Mr. Reynolds 


track teams in ~ 





61 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Sam Porco, president of the S. P. 
Bakery, Portland, Ore., and president 
of the Oregon Retail Bakers Assn., 
is recovering from throat surgery 
which he underwent recently. 

& 

George A. Aylesworth, Chicago 
Great Western Railroad representa- 
tive, and widely known from many 


years of association with the grain 
and milling industries, is in St. 
Mary's Hospital, Kansas City. Mr. 


Aylesworth suffered a partial paraly- 

sis as the result of a stroke suffered 

in his office the afternoon of Dec, 3. 

His condition is reported unchanged. 
& 

George N. Graf, general manager 
of Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc., and Mrs. Margaret Chris- 
topher, executive secretary of that 
group, were married Nov. 4 at St, 
Peter's Church, Port Washington, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

a 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, was 
in Denver, Dec, 1-2. While there, Mr. 
Steen attended a public hearing by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to determine whether or not certain 
areas of the country should be quar- 
antined to prevent further infiltration 
of the Khapra beetle. Mr. Steen also 
visited millers in the Denver area 

€ 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, addressed 
the National Confectioners Assn. Dec 








James P. Patterson 


Russell-Miller Sales 
Representative Dies 


VIRGINIA, MINN.— James P. Pat- 
terson, sales representative of the 
bakery flour division, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, died Nov 
30. He was 54 years old. 

He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and joined the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Sept. 17, 
1934, holding positions in various 
sales capacities. He formerly was 
manager of the company’s ware- 
houses at Duluth and Virginia. 

Surviving him are his wife Ardis 
M.. two sons—Neil C. of Virginia and 
James D. of Minneapolis, and four 
grandchildren, 


2 on “The Value of Industry Finan- 
cial Surveys.”” The meeting was held 
in the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

* 

Johan Loken, of Loken & Co., flour 
importer of Oslo, Norway, visited 
mill connections in the Kansas City 
area last week. Mr. Loken made the 
trip to the U.S. on the newly in- 
augurated “Great Circle” route of the 
Scandinavian Air Lines over the Arc- 
tic regions. 

* 

Omar Jordan, flour and grain im- 
port agent of Oslo, Norway, visited 
the New York trade last week and 
was also a visitor in The Northwest- 
ern Miller's eastern states branch of- 
fice. Mr. Jordan was on his way back 
to Oslo after several weeks visiting 
in Canada and U.S. 


* 

Horst Vorbeck of H. A. Inselmann, 
Hamburg-Othmarschen, Germany, 
wholesale flour house, is currently 
visiting this country to study milling 
and merchandising aspects of the 
flour industry. Mr. Vorbeck visited 
with the trade last week while in 
New York. 

oe 

Lynn Heard, formerly district man- 
ager of grocery products in New Or- 
leans for General Mills, Inc., has been 
transferred to the regional office in 
Oklahoma City where he will be sales 
assistant in grocery products in the 
southern region, Jack Swartz of the 
Oklahoma City regional office has 
been transferred to New Orleans to 
be district manager of grocery prod- 
ucts in that area, 


e 
Robert P. W. Adeane has been ap- 
pointed a director of Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills & Granaries, Ltd., com- 
pany headquarters spokesmen in Lon- 
don announced, 


* 

J. O. Morrissey, Jr., of John F. 
Morrissey & Co., St. Louis flour brok- 
er, visited flour trade representatives 
in Louisville and Memphis last week. 

a 

Abelardo Cardenas, export mana- 
ger, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and his family spent the Thanks- 
giving holiday in Sherman, Texas, 
with relatives, 
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A. W. Harding Will Head 
GMI's Market Analysis 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. W. Harding 
has been named manager of the mar- 
ket analysis department of General 
Mills, Inc., it was announced by S. 
C, Gale, vice president in charge of 
advertising and market analysis. Mr. 
Harding replaces Gordon A. Hughes, 
who has resigned to join the Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa 

Mr. Harding has been with the 
company's market analysis depart- 
ment since 1936, and since 1942 has 
directed the department's special sur- 
veys section. 

A 1930 graduate of Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Hard- 
ing is an active member of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Assn 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF E> 
MISSOURI PLANT BURNS 

JAMESON, MQ.--The Eben Estes 
& Sons popcorn processing plant here 
burned with an estimated loss of $75,- 
000, The plant had been in operation 
a little more than one year. 
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BAKERY PACKAGE GIMMICK—A new method of indirect selling of baked 
foods is promised by pictorial material such as that shown above—on the 
bottom of the billions of bakery packages now carrying nothing. George Graf, 
Quality Bakers’ of America, New York, shows the first sample to members 
of the Inter-Industry Bakery Package Group. 
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CHRISTMAS POSTERS—The counters, windows and doors of any bakery 
can be dressed up with posters such as those shown above, available from 
the Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Hl, The company is also repeating 
ite Christmas cookie window streamer this year, with the novel letters made 
from Holiday cookie shapes. 





CORN MILLERS GATHER—Speakers of national prominence and others 
of direct importance to the milling industry appeared on the convention 
program of the American Corn Millers Fedeation, meeting at La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 16-17. Some of the persons seen at the convention are shown. 
In the upper panel, from the left, are Carl Ritz, Northern Utilization Research 
Branch of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Peoria, UL; R. C. Woodhead, 
MeNally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas, and in the group shot, 
Donald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Frank Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., who also is president of the Millers National Federation, Chicago. In 
the lower panel, from the left, are: John E. Ake, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., and in 
the group scene, M. F. Lynch, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, who was elected 
treasurer of the Corn Millers Federation; Mr. Miner, renamed president; 
and Spencer H, Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill., who is chairman 
of the board of directors, 
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Lower Sorghum Rate 
Authorized by ICC 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently au- 
thorized a reduction in the grain sor- 
ghum freight rate from the main 
producing regions of the Southwest to 
Arizona and California 

The railroads propose to cut the 
present rate of 96.88¢ per 109 Ib. to 
80.64¢ on shipments originating in 
northwest Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, eastern Colorado and western 
Kansas. Considerable truck carrier 
competition was said to have been 
the reason behind the rail rate change. 
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Alberta Wheat Pool's 
Grain Handlings Decline 


WINNIPEG—A surplus of $2,448,- 
106 for the year ending July 31, 1954, 
was reported to the 70 elected dele- 
gates attending the annual meeting 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool which 
opened at Calgary No. 23. This was a 
decline of $242,631, compared with a 
year ago 

Handlings of Alberta Pool Eleva- 
tors at 56,186,415 bu. were down 
about 23,500,000 bu. due to grain con- 
gestion and methods used in the dis- 
tribution of railway grain cars. 

During the business year Alberta 
Wheat Pool distributed I2,495,099 in 
patronage dividends, involving a cash 
distribution to member patrons of 
$587,093 and reserve credits of $1,- 
908,006. Since the organization of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool it has paid out 
$6,256,155 in cash patronage dividends 
and purchased reserves from. the 
membership totalling $9,122,307. Dur- 
ing the year 2,314 new members 
joined 
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District No. 2 of AOM 
To Hold Meeting Dec. 11° 


KANSAS CITY—lItems which mill- 
ing superintendents normally might 
overlook when considering production 
costs will be discussed at the an- 
nual winter meeting of District 2 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at the Aladdin Hotel in Kansas 
City, Dec. 11. The speaker will be 
J. W. Stewart, vice president and 
manager of the southwest division of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Other topics on the program in- 
clude an Airslide car demonstration, 
a talk on Nest-a-Bins for bulk flour 
handling, a discussion “New Devel- 
opments in Flour Mill Sanitation” by 
J. O. Hibbard, Research Products Co., 
Kansas City, and an analysis of the 
use and specifications for wire bolt- 
ing cloth by V. A. Kaufman of the 
Tyler Wire Co. The business session 
which starts at 1:30 p.m., will con- 
clude with the election of new dis- 
trict officers. 

A cocktail party will be held at 
5:30 p.m. and dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. A costume contest and 


dance will follow. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain n store and 
ifloat at the principal market of the U.S 
t the close of the week ending Nov 27 
1954, and Nov. 29, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ng Administration of the U.S. Department 
’ Agriculture in bushels (00' omitted): 
Canadian 
American in bond 
Nov No Nov Nov 
37, 29 27, 29, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 192.980 327.168 62 932 
torn 41,910 45,703 
Oat 21,644 18,453 5,841 7,682 
ive 12,238 6,008 119 6,112 
Barley 27,014 12,222 235 121 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
ifloat in Canadian market Nov 7, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 


given in parentheses (000's omitted): 
439 (804) bu. 


corn, 
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M, J. Swortfiguer 


M. J. Swortfiguer Takes 
Permanent ADMI Post 


CHICAGO--M. J. Swortfiguer, hav- 
ing worked on special assignments 
for the American Dry Milk Institute 
for the past six months, has accepted 
a permanent position on its bakery 
service Mr. Swortfiguer was 
formerly production supervisor for 
the Kroger Co. bakeries, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. Prior to his 
association with Kroger for the past 
eight years, he was engaged in bak- 
ery production with other prominent 
bakery organizations. He is well 
known throughout the baking indus- 
try as immediate past president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers 


staff. 


The Kroger company has agreed to 
the installation of experimental 
equipment for the American Dry Milk 
Institute Stable Ferment Process in 
one of its large commercial plants in 
Chicago, and Mr. Swortfiguer’s im- 
mediate assignment is to make this 
installation. He will then conduct a 
series of research projects on applica- 
tion of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute Stable Ferment Process to va- 
rious other yeast-raised bakery foods 
such as rolls, sweet goods and variety 
breads. 


General Mills Develops 
New "3 in 1" Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., is introducing a cake mix, frost- 
ing and pan all in one package. The 
new product is “Answer Cake,” Gen- 
eral Mills’ “answer to homemakers’ 
requests for a convenient, dependable 
mix which makes a small cake.” 

The product, which is being intro- 
duced in the Toledo, Ohio area, is 
expected to increase cake mix sales 
volume through its special appeal to 
small families. It is estimated 60% 
of the nation’s familites have three 
members or less. 

The 11% oz. Answer Cake carton 
contains a package of cake mix in 
four flavors, a package of chocolate 
or peanut creme frosting mix and an 
aluminum foil baking pan _ which 
doesn’t require greasing or flouring. 
A six to eight-piece white, yellow, 
devils food or peanut delight cake 
can be quickly prepared by the simple 
process of adding an egg and water 


to the cake mix and water to the 
pre-cooked sugar frosting mix, the 
company says. 


The package has an easy-open per- 
forated top. 
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W. E. Long Conference 
Draws Record Number 
Of Production Men 


CHICAGO--A record gathering of 


production superintendents from all 
parts of the country heard several 
principal speakers emphasize ‘“Team- 


work in Production” at the W. E. 
Long Co. Production Men's Confer- 
ence here recently. 

In his keynote address to the 
record group, E. E. Hanson, president 


of the Long Co., 


and propel 


said, “Organization 
utilization of manpower 


are the most critical problems of 
bakery management today Good 
management of manpower is the de- 
cisive factor in the success of all 
bakeries which are outstanding in 
their achievements.” 

Adding further emphasis to the 
theme was Victor E. Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 


Engineers, in his featured address, 
You Can't Do It Alone.” Citing 
examples of what has been accom- 
plished industrywise through coopera- 
tion, Mr. Marx pointed out that new 
avenues of progress are open to the 
individual bakery organization which 
cooperation de- 
and works with the asso- 
and professional organiza- 
tions which serve the baking industry. 


practices between 
partments 


ciations 


Lester McLaren of the American 
Dry Milk Institute detailed the de- 
velopment of the ADMI Stable Fer- 
ment Baking Process, described the 
equipment, the formulas and treat- 
ment 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., gave a compre- 
hensive illustrated study of the 
methods and equipment used in the 
bulk handling of flour 

“Baking with Fresh Flour vs. Bak- 
ing with Aged Flour” was discussed 


by Guy Damiano, production super- 
intendent, Old Homstead Bread Co., 
Denver, Colo., and Bert Sjoding, pro- 


duction superintendent, Cherry City 
Baking Co., Salem, Ore. Later, a poll 
of the conference members revealed 


that the superintendents present were 
unanimously in favor of storing short 
patent flour from 3 to 41 weeks before 
use: clear flour for a minimum of 6 
dark flours, 24 hours or less. 

Other topics taken up in open dis- 


weeks; 


cussion included dough mixing, fer- 
mentation, acidity in bread, the mean- 
ing of flour reports and of bread 


score reports, mold prevention, ingre- 
dient sanitation, pan clean- 
ing, safety programs, personnel] prob- 
and bread cooling 

According to Rowland J. Clark, di- 
the products control divi- 


storage, 


iems, 


rector ol 


sion of the W. E. Long Co., who 
served as chairman for the confer- 
ence, a similar production meeting is 
being planned for November, 1956 
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Dec. 16 Christmas Party Set 
By Bakers Club of Chicago 


CHICAGO-A turkey raffle, door 
prizes and a dinner are expected to 
lure turnout to the annual 
Christmas Party of the Bakers Cour- 


a big 


tesy Club. The party will be held at 
Hote] Sherman, Bal Tabarin Room, 
the evening of Dec. 16 

Festivities are to get under 
way at 5 p.m., with dinner at 7 p.m. 
Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith, 
is chairman of the social committee. 
Others helping plan the gathering 
are Ed Doorley, W. E. Long Co.; 
Jack Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co.; William L, Grewe, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Chicago; Fred 
M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co.; 


and Cecil E. Sowles, Siml & Sowles. 
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KANSAS STATE SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS — Shown 
here are students in the Kansas State College depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries who have in- 
dustrial scholarships. The students, 
towns and the names of the companies or organizations 
sponsoring their scholarships, are: Front row: Robert L. 
Gies, Tonganoxie, Kansas, International Society of Mill- 
ing Technologists; George J. Yapp, Manhattan, Kansas, 
International Milling Co.; Adrianus W. Vis, Manitoba, 
Canada, International Milling Co.; Ronald J. Eber, Kansas 


with their home 


ter, Seneca, 
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City, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Second row: Elmer Hal- 
stengaard, Bejou, Minn., Staley Milling Co.; T. R. Huer- 
Kansas, 
Robertson, Brownstown, Ind, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; 
William ©. Johnson, Skiatook, Okla, Superior Feed Mills, 
Third row: Bert L. Curry, Prescott, Kansas, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills; Robert L. Shipp, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Peter J. Patchin, Minneapolis, 
International Society of Milling Technologists; Reinhart 
Billiar, Crete, Neb., Ralston Purina Co. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Richard R. 





Court Declares 
Idaho Feed Law 


Unconstitutional 


BOISE, IDAHO—The 1953 Idaho 
feed law was declared unconstitution- 
al and void by the Third District 
Court, Boise, Idaho, Judge M. Oliver 
Koelsch presiding, Nov. 22. The law 
had called for a 10¢ special tax levied 
against each ton of poultry feed sold 
within the state limits to aid in 
poultry disease control work. 

The court granted a motion filed 
last April by attorneys for four com- 
panies which earlier had questioned 
the constitutionality of the statute 
on several grounds, but mainly be- 
cause of the special! assessment 
clause. The complainants in the case 
were Ralston Purina Co., Quaker 
Oats Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
General Mills, Inc. 

One of the technicalities which led 
to the recall of House Bill No. 80, 
signed into law March 18, 1953, as 
Chapter 243 of the Idaho session laws 
of 1953, was that the bill had not 
been given the required number of 
readings in the state Senate. The 
court also ruled in its decision that 
two different subjects were included 
in the bill: one a policing regulation 
for inspection of feeds and the other 
a revenue measure to raise funds to 
be used for poultry disease purposes. 
Feed industry opposition, however, 
was based on the special assessment. 

Most states, under a feed control 
law, collect an inspection fee, in the 
form of an assessment for each ton 
of feed sold, or a flat fee for brand 
registration, or a combination of both. 
The Idaho law went further, and 
tacked on an additional 10¢ ton fee. 


AFMA, Industry Effort 
In backgrounding the case this 
week, W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, said the court action was 
the culmination of many months of 


effort on the part of the AFMA and 
the feed industry. The AFMA, he said, 
opposes special assessments per se, 
since the idea can spread to other 
states, and the feed industry be called 
on to finance problems outside the 
feed industry through special assess- 
ments. 

Mr. Glennon recalled that several 
years ago Delaware tried to pass 
a feed law with a special 20¢ ton as- 
sessment to promote poultry prod- 
ucts. This law was defeated after 
much effort by the AFMA and the 
feed industry. 

Mr. Glennon said that before the 
Idaho law was passed, the AFMA 
sent a copy of the model feed law 
supported by the feed industry. A 
rough draft of the new Idaho law 
was sent the AFMA, and it con- 
formed almost 100% to AFMA rec- 
ommendations, However, the special 
assessment clause was added later, 
and the AFMA had only a short time 
to oppose its acceptance before the 
law was passed, Since that time, the 
AFMA and the feed industry have 
combined to oppose the law. 

As the situation stands now, Idaho 
has no feed law, and the next session 
of the Idaho legislature is expected 
to produce a new One around the 
first part of 1955. The AF MA expects 
it will involve mostly a clarification 
of language and elimination of the 
controversial special assessment 
clause. The Idaho law, says Mr. Glen- 


non, was an excellent law in most 
respects, except for the special tax 
clause. 


Mr. Glennon says that Idaho can- 
not now legally assess the regular 
inspection fees. “But,” he says, “we 
have no wish to fnterfere with the 
collection of the regular inspection 
fees, or dislocate the good work the 
Idaho feed inspection department 
does. The AFMA plans to write to 


D. A. Stubblefield, commissioner of 
agriculture, Boise, Idaho, saying that 
feed firms in Idaho will be urged to 
continue paying the regular 10¢ ton 
inspection fee.” 


Vancouver Grain Exporters 
Elect D. W. Moss President 


VANCOUVER David W. Moss, 
the grain deparement 
of East Asiatic (B. C.) Ltd., here was 


manager for 


elected president of the Vancouver 
Grain Exporters Assn. during the 
week 

Vice president is R. L. Mikkelson, 


manager for Kerrgill Co., Ltd., which 
is the name of the old Kerr Gifford 
interests recently taken over’ by 
Cargill Grain Co, George 'T. London 
of Northern Sales, Ltd., is treasurer 
with Fred C. Wilkins of Jas. Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., and William S. Par- 
kin of McCabe Grain Co 
William A, Sankey 

The first meeting of the new board 
of trustees of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants Exchange was also held dur- 
ing the week. Walter S. Brown of 
Pacific Terminals, Ltd., was chosen 
as president to succeed F. C, Garde 
of Empire Shipping Co.; FE. Gordon 


as directors 
is secretary 


Shafer, Shafer-Haggart, Ltd., was 
named vice president, and John C 
Whittle, Burrard Terminals, Ltd., as 


second vice president 
Jack Donnell 


Treasurer is 
toyal Mail Lines, Ltd 
W. A. Sankey was returned as sec- 
retary-manager and A. V. Stone as 
assistant secretary 
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CANADIAN SUPPLIES CLIMB 

WINNIPEG ~— Visible stocks of Ca 
nadian wheat in all positions climbed 
almost 2 million bushels for the week 
ended Nov. 24 to 338,200,000 bu., com- 
pared with 336 300,000 bu. the week 
previous. A year visible wheat 
was 338,100,000 bu. Farmers’ market- 
ings from Aug. 1 to Nov. 24 aggregat- 


azo 


ed 61,200,000 bu. of wheat, or 106,- 
300,000 bu. less than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Over- 


Canadian wheat 
only, however, aggregated 75,500,000 
bu. for the same period with 
year’s comparable total being 
200,000 bu. 


seas clearances of 


last 
81,- 
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BOULGOUR PRODUCTION SET 


(Continued from page 9) 





ing wheat, drying it in the sun, re- 
moving part of the bran by rubbing, 
and then cracking the wheat into 
coarse or fine meal, The coarse types 
are cooked in much the same way 
as rice, and the finer product is 
cooked with meat or eaten as por- 
ridge, 

The origin of boulgour is lost in 
antiquity, Mr. Locke said. Armenians 
have been using it for centuries. As 
they dispersed during the 14th cen- 
tury, they took it along with them 
and introduced it wherever they set- 
tled so that today it is used in one 
form or another in many parts of 
the world. 


Processing Operations 

“In the manufacture of Ala at the 
Fisher plant, the wheat is thoroughly 
washed as the first step in process- 
ing,”’ Mr. Locke explained. ‘“Addition- 
al water is then added for necessary 
hydration. Since this water is all ab- 
sorbed, there is no loss in vitamins, 
minerals or other food values. The 
wheat next undergoes special treat- 
ment for the gelatinization of the 
starch and the sterilization of the 
product. It is then conveyed to a 
series of driers several stories high 
where the moisture is gradually re- 
duced to about 10%. 

“Before the plant could be de- 
signed, basic research was required 
to determine the underlying laws. 
Moisture, temperature, pressure and 
time were variables. Laboratory ex- 
periments were followed by large 
trial batch units. These tests showed 
narrow tolerances for best results, 
with surprisingly large moisture ab- 
sorption. The larger the absorption, 
the greater the drying requirements. 

“All of this had to be balanced 
in the minimum time for a continu- 
ous operation. Additional tempera- 
ture and pressure helped in that di- 
rection, but when carried too far, 
made the finished product less palat- 
able and less attractive. Adapting the 
household method to a modern pro- 
duction line called upon all the abili- 
ties of an enthusiastic crew. It was 
found that the moisture must be ad- 
ded and also removed in stages—-a 
most interesting phenomenon, To ac- 
complish these results, 6,000,000 
BTU’'s were required for a capacity 
of 100 bu. an hour. 

“Purification, cracking and screen- 
ing of the product came next. All of 
this has been accomplished without 
loss of the nutrients, minerals or vita- 
mins present in the wheat. 

“Packaging for protection and oxi- 
dation required special consideration 
for both the domestic and export 
markets,” 

Acceptability Tested 

Fisher has been testing the accept- 
ability of its product both in the U.S. 
in many American dishes and menus, 
and in the Far East. It has received 
wide approval from food panels, Mr. 
Locke said, and tests show it is eco- 
nomical, One pound makes 20 gener- 
ous servings. It cooks in about 12 
minutes, and if soaked 10 minutes, 
the cooking time may be cut in half. 

Some of the recipes using boulgour 
have been found very appealing to 
American appetites, Mr. Locke said. 
When it is cooked in water, it makes 
an excellent side dish with butter 
or gravy, he noted, and when beef 
or chicken stock is used instead of 
water, it is even better. Mr. Locke 
said Ala also can be served with 
meats, and it is used as a base for 


meats and creamed dishes. It can be 
used to extend meats as in meat loaf, 
and it can be used for stuffings, or 
made into puddings, or used as a 
breakfast food. 


MNF Projects 

In connection with the promotion 
of boulgour is a mission to the Far 
East sponsored jointly by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of USDA, the 

illers National Federation and the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. This 
is an exploratory mission for the pur- 
pose of developing potentialities for 
market development programs for 
wheat products under terms of the 
new Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. Gordon 
Boals represented the MNF on the 
mission. 

One of the subjects of inquiry of 
the mission was to be the possibility 
of utilizing boulgour-type wheat in 
the Far East. 

Also, the MNF and the Oregon 
Wheat Commission have jointly spon- 
sored a research and extension pro- 
ject at Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, India, where cooking, ac- 
ceptance and other tests with boul- 
gour-type wheat have been carried 
on, These tests have shown some of 
the values and uses of the product. 

In a report some time ago on boul- 
gour wheat, Mr. Boals noted that 
white wheats are said to be particu- 
larly suitable for making boulgour 
wheat. Though the cracked wheat has 
a yellowish, tan color, it turns much 
whiter when cooked, Red wheats pro- 
duce a much darker natural product. 
This was one of the reasons for the 
Oregon Wheat Commission's active 
interest in working with the federa- 
tion in sponsoring research work in 
India. 

Mr. Boals also said in the report 
a year ago that the principal installa- 
tion costs for mills interested in pro- 
ducing boulgour wheat would seem 
to be cooking equipment and drying 
facilities, along with needed mechani- 
cal handling equipment and housing 
space. 

If the product were available in 
commercial quantities and at prices 
below rice, he said, there should be 
an opportunity for it to be considered 
on its own merits and not just as a 
rice substitute or synthetic product. 

Attention also was focused on boul- 
gour in Congress last August, when 
Sen, Humphrey (D., Minn.) spoke on 
the subject and put into the record 
a paper on parboiled wheat by Dr. 
Francis Joseph Weiss, scientific con- 
sultant on food and nutrition. Dr. 
Weiss outlined the possible position 
of boulgour in the world economy 
and world politics, and he described 
the product and its uses. 


KHAPRA BEETLE 


(Continued from page 9) 








the desirability of a premises type 
quarantine, rather than a state or 
county type of action, in order to 
afford the least possible interference 
with normal trade? It is probable that 
this kind of embargo will be adopted. 

Under such a program, where evi- 
dence is found of the presence of the 
Khapra beetle, the particular plant or 
warehouse is quarantined. Shipments 
cannot be made until fumigation has 
killed the infestation. 

At the Denver meeting several pes- 
ticides were discussed as fumigating 


agents, with most of the discussion 
centering on the use of methy! bro- 
mide in very heavy concentrations 
for an extended period of time as the 
most effective treatment so far dis- 
covered. 

Meanwhile, the Millers National 
Federation pointed out that the 
Khapra beetle is a dangerous threat 
to millers as well as to producers 
and handlers of grain and other com- 
modities. Millers were urged to be 
on the alert for this insect, and if 
a new or unknown bug shows up, a 
competent entomologist should be 
asked to identify it at once. It was 
suggested that all freight cars be 
examined with care. 

The MNF noted that the most po- 
tent form of dissemination of the bee- 
tle will likely be by way of freight 
cars and trucks. The Khapra beetle 
has a peculiar ability to live for many 
months in wooden hide-aways. 


BREAD PRICE CASE 


(Continued from page 12) 








Douglas ruled to the contrary, stat- 
ing that it did that very thing and 
that the practices charged to the 
Mead company were within the pur- 
view of the anti-trust laws. 

Justice Douglas stated that if these 
practices were to be approved by the 
U.S. courts there would be no pro- 
tection to the small operator from 
competitive advantages inherent with 
the inter-state seller. 

In this particular action Justice 
Douglas said that the Mead com- 
pany’s action involved violation of 
Sec. 3 of the Robinson - Patman 
amendment and section 2 (A) of the 
Clayton Act. 

In a price war which developed in 
the Moore company territory, Santa 
Rosa, N.M., it was charged that the 
Mead company reduced its price for 
bread from 14¢ to 7¢ per pound, a 
condition which the plaintiff, Mr. 
Moore, said forced him out of busi- 
ness. At the same time the Mead 
company had reduced its bread price 
in Santa Rosa it did not reduce its 
price for the same product in other 





areas—inter-state—where it offered 
its bakery goods for sale, it was 
claimed, 

MACHINERY 





WANTED | 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J, EB. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





WANTED—ONE ARTOFEX MIXER, 1% OR 
2 bbl. size, preferably with two stainless 
bowls, Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, Mich, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a 
ARTOFEX MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (4 BAR- 
rel), excellent condition, $685, f.0.b. Beu- 


lah, crated. Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
Mich. 

















FLOUR MILL 
Purifiers, 
Hi-Speed 


MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
Forster Scourer and Aspiraters, 
Bolter, Purograder, Double 
Spiral Agitator Bleacher, Plansifters, 20 
H.P. Complete Vacuum Cleaner with all 
Piping, Flour Packers, Bran Packer, Fer- 
guson Small Package Packomatic, 150 
H.P., 585 R.P.M. Motor and Starter, like 
new; 50 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M. Motor, small 
Pulverizer, 6000D Head for closing small 


packages through tape, 9x30 and 9x24 
Stands and Rolls, also large assortment 
Belt, Pulleys, Spouts and Flour Elevators. 


Evergreen Mills, Ada, Oklahoma, 





SEWING MACHINE 


Union Special 80600H head and 
21800 H stand. Almost like new, 
very reasonable. Kellogg Co., Omaha 
5, Nebraska. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—TERRITORIES 
open throughout all Middle West states. 
Desire distributors who can establish and 
maintain volume with a fast growing 
cookie company. Information necessary 
about present operations. Protected terri- 
tories Deer Park Baking Co., 1514 No. 
22nd St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 

















BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 
BAKERY—SOUTHWEST OREGON. 














ONLY 


one in 30 miles. Leading tourist and farm 
area, Complete equipment, low lease. High 
profits. Low price. Terms. No, 21119-A 
Ford, 6425 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 


geles 28, Cal 


KETAIL BAKERY FOR SALE IN DOWN- 


town Los Gatos, California. Wonderful lo- 
cation. Established over 25 years. Ideal 
for man, wife and helpers. Closed Sun 
days. Business hours: 8 to 6:30, Complete 


ly equipped—large Read and Hobart Mix- 


ers—revolving oven, Wholesale possibili 
ties. Owners wish to retire. Dan's Bake 
Shop, 19 No. Santa Cruz Ave., Los 
Gatos, Cal. 





BAKERY WANTED 


v quel 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











ProorinGc PEELS 
LILLSUN MFG. CO. 


532 GERMAN ST HUNTINGTON, IND 











MILL MACHINERY 
Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us your 
listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 26 
Court 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 

nl 

CAKE DECORATING, SHOWPIECES, BUT- 











tercream, Marzipan, Chocolate and gum 
paste Berlings Pastry & Candy School, 
1465 3rd Ave., New York 28, N. Y. Phone 


REgent 4-5475. 





NEXT CLASS AT OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
of Baking will start Jan. 5, 1955. G.L.’s 
and non G.I.'s accepted. Full course com- 
pleted in 12 months. Intensive 4 months’ 
course available for allied and bakery 
employees unable to take complete course. 
Fees and living expenses reasonable. Loan 
scholarship fund available for students 
needing financial assistance. Graduates in 
great demand at good starting salaries. 
For further information write Jno. C. 
Summers, Oklahoma A. & M,. School of 
Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 





P.O. Box 403 





1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





Tue sparkling beauty and delightful taste 

4 of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 

achieved with the best in flour. And I-H brands 

belong in that top-quality category. They are 

BREAD—Y our Best and expertly, milled from wheats of premium price, 

Cheapest Food wheats carefully screened for just the right 
characteristics. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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MILLERS It pays to be in the right spot... for 


convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


+ Flours Exclusively DIVISION OF 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Dairy Bakers ee Se ow Sinem. one 


| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




































—— . Modern, Efficient 
Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 


mone 
[ulti-Walls ES 


ARE A Crop” 














You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 
best advantage and made to your exact specifications . 
delivered when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available 
to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 
it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 
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To our many baker friends, we extend 
greetings and best wishes for a ¢ 
Happy Holiday Season 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


























———— ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of theNlation” 





q bakers feeling the pinch of rising produc- 

tion costs these days, we commend AMERICAN flours .. . 
for the high bread yields that mean savings . . . for the trouble- 
free baking performance that by-passed costly production upsets 
. . and for the fine-bodied, flavorful loaves produced. It pays 


to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTONnH, KANSAS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 








The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
official,* 


SERSCCRRESEReeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseesets 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 

© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are yoU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. ri e4 
Penance rnty se | ONL-North western -Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue American Baker * MILLING Propucrion 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


CROPLIFE BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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then | sez to the Boss: OA 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
lor uniform enrichment 


*"Dyox,”’ “‘Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 
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ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 


. . . but carelessness can kill it 


The loss of America’s forests through fire is one of our most 
shameful wastes. Think of it—last year 20 million acres of 
America’s wooded land went up in smoke! 90% of these 
fires were caused by carelessness. 


Yet it takes so little time to be careful. Make sure all matches 
and cigarettes are out before you toss them away. When you 
leave a camp site, be sure to drown the fire. Watch flying 
sparks from fires. Just one match, carelessly tossed, can start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds of acres of our forests, and 
make people and forest animals homeless, and interfere with 
the flow of water vital for domestic use, irrigation, food pro- 
duction, and hydroelectric power. 


Won't you take time to be careful? 





